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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  30,  1954 

Honorable  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr. 
Mayor  of  Baltimore 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

We  submit  to  you  herewith  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-first  in  the  series  of  reports  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners,  covering  the  two-year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1954  and  embracing  the  school  years  1952- 
53  and  1953-54. 

During  this  period,  events  of  great  importance  to  our 
school  system  have  occurred,  and  each  of  them  is  dealt 
with  in  the  course  of  the  report.  In  these  pages,  also,  are 
presented  the  statistical  reports  which  are  necessary  to 
document  the  operations  of  the  school  system  and  to 
indicate  such  accomplishments  and  trends  as  may  be 
measured  quantitatively. 

The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  our  superintendent, 
Dr.  William  H.  Lemmel,  occurred  on  January  29,  1953. 
In  his  relatively  short  period  as  our  chief  executive  he 
provided  the  highest  type  of  leadership  for  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore.  All  of  us  who  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him,  and  countless  generations  of  Balti- 
moreans  to  come  into  the  schools,  will  continue  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  vision  and  stimulation.  The  first  chap- 
ter of  this  report  deals  in  some  detail  with  the  significant 
developments  of  Dr.   Lemmel's  administration. 

The  Board's  search  for  a  new  Superintendent  ended 
most  happily  within  our  own  school  system.  We  were 
sure  that  we  could  not  find  anywhere  a  better  qualified 


individual  than  Dr.  John  H.  Fischer,  and  his  performance 
following  his  appointment  has  more  than  justified  our 
confidence  in  him.  A  product  of  the  Baltimore  public 
schools,  he  had  held  successive  positions  of  increasing  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Department  of  Education,  and  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Lemmel's  death  was  serving  as  Deputy  Super- 
intendent. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  biennium  the  Honorable  Roszel 
C.  Thomsen  was  selected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  Judge  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland.  Since  his  initial  appointment,  Judge 
Thomsen  has  become  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  Court. 
His  appointment  necessitated  his  resignation  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners.  While  all  of  us  were 
highly  pleased  with  his  elevation  to  the  Federal  Bench,  we 
regretted  exceedingly  the  loss  of  his  leadership  on  the 
School  Board.  During  his  period  of  office,  which  began  in 
1944,  Judge  Thomsen  brought  to  the  presidency  of  the 
School  Board  the  most  intelligent  and  high  minded  type 
of  public  service.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore  are  better  today  because  of  his  devo- 
tion and  skill. 

Two  other  Board  members  resigned  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report.  Both  Dr.  J.  Ben  Robinson  and 
Professor  J.  Trueman  Thompson  contributed  with  great 
wisdom  and  energy  to  the  development  of  plans  and 
policies  during  their  years  of  service. 

Your  appointments  of  Dr.  Roger  Howell,  Dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Dr.  H.  Bentley 
Glass,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  Mr.  R.  Samuel  Jett,  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Bar, 
provided  the  School  Board  with  additional  citizens  of  the 
highest  caliber.    Each  of  them  has  carried  on  his  duties  in 


the  tradition  of  unselfish  service  that  had  been  established 
by  so  many  of  their  predecessors. 

As  is  indicated  in  detail  in  this  report,  the  School  Build- 
ing Program  has  moved  ahead  steadily  in  response  to  the 
expansion  of  our  city  and  the  rapid  increase  in  school 
enrollment.  At  the  same  time  the  operating  budget  of  the 
schools  has  been  increased  to  provide  the  teachers  and  the 
many  other  services  and  supplies  required  to  operate  the 
schools.  The  problems  connected  with  this  new  construc- 
tion and  with  the  continuing  administration  of  our  schools 
have  been  numerous  and  serious.  The  progress  that  we 
have  made  in  the  face  of  them  is  due  in  very  large  measure 
to  the  understanding,  support,  and  leadership  that  you 
have  given  as  Mayor  of  the  city  and  that  you  have  en- 
couraged on  the  part  of  the  other  members  of  the  city 
government.  On  behalf  of  the  School  Board  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  you  our  gratitude  for  the  help  we  have  steadily 
received  from  the  Board  of  Estimates,  the  City  Council, 
and  the  many  municipal  departments  and  agencies  with 
whom  we  work  and  upon  whom  we  must  depend. 

At  the  same  time,  we  express  our  appreciation  also  to 
the  loyal  and  competent  public  servants  who  serve  the 
school  system  as  teachers,  administrators  and  in  all  of  the 
other  positions  required  for  the  successful  operation  of 
this  large  enterprise.  Special  thanks  are  due  likewise  to 
the  numerous  citizen  groups  and  the  individual  citizens, 
including  the  parents  of  our  pupils,  for  the  many  ways 
in  which  they  assist  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Walter  Sondheim,  Jr. 
President,  Board  of  School  Commissioners 


Baltimore,  Md.,  June  30,  1954 

To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  submit  to  you  herewith  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-first  Report  on  the  operation  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  the  City  of  Baltimore.  This  document 
covers  the  academic  biennium  beginning  July  1,  1952  and 
ending  June  30,  1954,  together  with  an  account  of  our 
fiscal  affairs  for  the  calendar  years  1952  and  1953. 

A  number  of  events  which  occurred  during  this  period 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  our  schools  and  our 
city.  The  sudden  death  of  William  H.  Lemmel  early  in 
1953  took  from  us  a  distinguished  superintendent  and  a 
well-loved  colleague.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  his  unex- 
pected death  brought  dramatically  to  our  attention  the 
great  value  of  his  work.  The  results  of  his  vision  and 
leadership  will  benefit  the  Baltimore  Schools  for  years  to 
come. 

On  May  17,  1954,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  declaring  unconstitutional  racial 
segregation  in  public  education  placed  upon  us  the  neces- 
sity for  fundamental  and  sweeping  changes  in  our  policies. 
That  these  changes  were  accomplished  with  such  complete 
effectiveness  and  harmony  is  a  tribute  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  our  schools  and  to  the  wisdom  and  good  will  of 
our  community.    But   the  new  policies  could  not  have 


been  either  adopted  or  introduced  except  for  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  School  Board. 

The  work  of  our  schools  has  gone  forward  steadily 
despite  serious  problems.  Unprecedentedly  high  enroll- 
ments have  been  accompanied  by  a  severe  shortage  of 
teachers,  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  quality  of 
instruction  in  our  schools  has  been  reasonably  well  main- 
tained. In  a  number  of  fields  we  have  not  only  held  our 
own,  but  accomplished  definite  improvements. 

Throughout  the  schools,  however,  much  still  remains 
to  be  done.  One  of  our  chief  problems  is  the  great  over- 
crowding of  elementary  classes.  The  Division  of  School 
Facilities  has  done  outstanding  work  in  designing  new 
facilities  and  bringing  them  through  to  the  earliest  pos- 
sible completion,  but  the  number  of  new  buildings  is  still 
inadequate  fully  to  meet  our  housing  needs.  We  must 
expect  to  be  involved  in  extensive  building  operations  for 
many  years. 

I  submit  to  you  this,  my  first  report  as  your  superin- 
tendent, with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  for  the  con- 
tinued help  and  support  I  have  received  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  School  Board,  and  on  the  other  from  my  col- 
leagues of  the  staff.  Especially  do  I  acknowledge  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  leadership  of  Judge  Roszel  C.  Thomsen, 
who  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  School  Board  in  May, 
1954  upon  his  appointment  by  the  President  to  be  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland.  The  standard  of  high-minded  public  service 
he  set  as  the  president  of  our  Board  represents  a  bench 
mark  for  school  board  members  everywhere. 

To  all  of  you,  who  give  so  completely  of  your  time  and 
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talents  to  the  guidance  of  the  schools,  the  entire  city  is 
indebted.  We  who  enjoy  the  opportunity  as  members  of 
your  staff  to  work  closely  with  you  have  special  reasons 
to  value  your  leadership.  For  all  that  you  do  so  well  and 
so  generously,  we  express  our  pride  and  our  gratitude. 

Sincerely, 

John  H.  Fischer 

Superintendent 
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WILLIAM   HUGO   LEMMEL 

November   15,   1896  —  January  29,    1953 

The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  and  the  entire 
community  were  greatly  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
sudden  death  of  William  H.  Lemmel,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  on  January  29,  1953,  while  he  was 
addressing  a  committee  of  the  state  senate  in  behalf  of 
state  support  for  a  more  liberal  salary  schedule  for  teach- 
ers. The  Board  at  its  meeting  on  February  5,  1953,  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

In  deep  sorrow  and  with  a  sense  of  great  loss,  we 
mourn  the  untimely  passing  of  William  Hugo  Lemmel. 
But  in  the  midst  of  our  grief  we  find  much  consolation 
in  the  legacy  we  share  because  he  lived  among  us. 
Teacher,  leader,  guide,  and  friend,  he  invigorated  and 
ennobled  the  life  of  the  whole  city. 

He  was,  first  of  all,  a  good  man.  Courageous,  honor- 
able, and  kind,  he  made  it  his  business  to  do  what  was 
right  and  to  try  to  set  right  whatever  he  found  that 
was  wrong. 

He  was  a  master  teacher.  His  rare  insight  helped 
his  associates  to  realize  ever  more  fully  whatever 
strengths  they  possessed  and  thus  to  live  and  work 
with  deeper  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  greater 
usefulness  to  all  their  fellow  men. 

He  was  an  inspiring  leader.  With  imagination  for- 
tified by  common  sense  he  helped  to  seek  out  new 
and  better  goals  and  then  led  others  to  believe  that 
they  had  within  themselves  the  power  to  reach  them. 
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He  was  a  champion  of  the  weak.  For  the  backward 
or  afflicted  his  sympathies  were  strong,  and  those  with 
any  special  need  could  count  upon  his  aid.  High 
among  his  interests  were  the  care  and  education  of  all 
who  were  deprived  or  handicapped. 

He  possessed  a  great  heart.  The  light  of  his  smile 
and  the  warmth  of  his  spirit  drew  to  him  children  and 
adults  alike.  Within  the  circle  of  his  friendship  was 
every  station,  race,  and  creed,  for  in  his  sight  every 
human  being  was  dignified  and  worthy.  He  welcomed 
opinions  which  varied  from  his  own  because  he  knew 
that  when  men  are  free  to  differ  they  are  also  free 
to  grow. 

His  time  with  us  was  brief  as  years  are  counted,  but 
the  qualities  for  which  we  shall  remember  him  are 
timeless.  Few  men  have  done  as  much  for  those  with 
whom  they  lived  as  he  has  done  for  us.  Few  have 
transmitted  to  future  generations  gifts  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  he  has  bequeathed.  For  all  he  did, 
and  was,  and  gave,  we  are  deeply  thankful. 

In  the  short  six  and  one-half  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  public  schools,  Dr.  Lemmel  raised  their 
morale  to  new  high  levels.  As  the  Baltimore  Sun  pointed 
out  editorially,  "Aware  of  obstacles  but  sure  they  could 
be  overcome,  Dr.  Lemmel  communicated  his  optimism  to 
members  of  his  staff  and  to  the  teaching  personnel.  .  .  . 
He  welcomed  ideas  from  any  level  within  the  system, 
offering  respect  as  well  as  tolerance  for  opinions  with  which 
he  personally  differed.  .  .  .  He  had  great  faith  in  the  good- 
ness and  the  creative  powers  of  other  people  .  .  .  and  be- 
cause of  this  he  was  able  to  develop  the  human  resources 
to  their  fullest." 
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Dr.  Lemmel  was  a  great  believer  in  broadening  the  basis 
of  policy  formation.  He  organized  four  major  commit- 
tees, each  broadly  representative  of  all  areas  of  the  school 
system,  to  study  and  make  recommendations  on  problems 
that  were  peculiarly  pressing  at  the  time.  One  of  these 
committees,  the  School  Plant  Planning  Committee,  was 
designed  to  formulate  policies  and  lay  the  groundwork 
for  meeting  the  physical  needs  of  the  school  system  that 
had  accumulated  by  reason  of  the  stoppages  caused  by 
World  War  II.  Under  his  leadership  this  committee  devel- 
oped a  program  of  population  study,  site  acquisition,  and 
building  standards  that  won  high  praise  from  efficiency 
engineers  and  from  the  public  who  were  ever  encouraged 
to  present  the  needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  to  share 
in  the  problems  of  community  planning. 

The  Professional  Development  Committee,  the  second 
of  the  four  major  committees,  was  organized  to  provide 
staff  members  with  opportunities  for  professional  growth 
other  than  that  provided  by  conventional  university 
courses  which  before  had  been  the  only  acceptable  basis 
for  salary  scale  credit.  As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  this 
committee,  a  very  large  and  popular  program  of  volun- 
tary workshops  was  developed  which  was  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Lemmel. 

The  third  committee,  also  broadly  representative  of  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  school  organization,  was  con- 
cerned with  its  structure  and  program  in  relation  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  children.  The  impetus  given 
by  this  committee  to  studies  of  their  needs  and  abilities 
led  in  later  years  to  significant  changes  in  policies  relating 
to  the  instruction  of  children  at  all  levels. 

The  Committee  on  Policies  for  Salary  Increments,  the 
fourth  major  committee,  was  named  by  Dr.  Lemmel  from 
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informal  nominations  received  by  him  from  the  schools. 
One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  this  committee  was 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  evaluating  committee 
whose  function  was  to  study  and  recommend  accreditation 
policies  in  respect  to  the  non-automatic  increments  pro- 
vided in  the  salary  scale.  The  method  of  selecting  members 
for  this  committee  as  approved  by  the  Superintendent  was 
unique  for  Baltimore  at  that  time  in  that  they  were  elected 
by  the  teaching,  supervisory,  and  administrative  staffs  on 
a  proportional  basis.  The  director  of  personnel  was  named 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  way  each  of  these  committees  was  established  and 
the  way  they  operated  for  the  good  of  the  total  school 
system  reflect  Dr.  Lemmel's  philosophy  that  those  con- 
cerned with  a  decision  should  share  in  the  preliminary 
study  out  of  which  policies  are  developed.  Interestingly 
enough,  though  the  membership  of  these  committees 
changed  and  in  some  instances  the  specific  function,  the 
spirit  of  involving  the  entire  staff  in  planning  the  educa- 
tional program  has  persisted. 

Dr.  Lemmel  believed  strongly  in  focusing  the  resources 
of  the  community  upon  the  problems  and  objectives  of 
the  schools.  He  had  a  talent  for  expressing  the  case  for 
the  schools  in  language  that  the  public  could  understand. 
He  encouraged  principals,  in  cooperation  with  laymen,  to 
make  studies  of  their  communities  and  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  individuals  and  groups  in  the  solution  of  educational 
problems.  He  set  high  ideals  for  parent-teacher  organiza- 
tions. "It  is  the  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  privilege,  of 
the  individual  parent-teacher  association  to  find  out  the 
strengths  and  needs  of  its  community,  to  plan  improve- 
ments year  by  year,  and  to  be  ever  alert  to  good  ideas  and 
practices,  developed  elsewhere,  which  may  be  useful  in  its 
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own  community,"  he  wrote.  To  do  these  things  for  the 
city  as  a  whole  he  encouraged  the  formation  of  the  Coor- 
dinating Council  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Organizations  as 
a  means  of  identifying  the  common  needs  of  all  children 
and  marshaling  the  resources  of  the  entire  city  for  their 
good. 

Some  of  the  unusual  achievements  of  Dr.  Lemmel's 
brief  administration  may  be  attributed  to  the  whole- 
hearted way  in  which  he  participated  with  other  branches 
of  the  city  government  and  with  other  youth-serving 
agencies  in  total  community  planning.  This  cooperative 
planning  which  began  in  the  study  of  needed  school  facili- 
ties broadened  into  an  examination  of  the  educational  and 
recreational  facilities  available  to  youth  and  adults 
throughout  the  city. 

Dr.  Lemmel's  vibrant  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all 
members  of  the  staff  was  clearly  seen  in  his  active  support 
of  all  measures  that  would  improve  the  psychological  and 
physical  conditions  under  which  they  work.  He  secured 
for  them  a  more  realistic  salary  schedule  and  more  liberal 
provisions  by  which  credit  for  study  and  other  professional 
activities  might  be  secured.  He  established  a  personnel 
division  to  administer  the  intricate  problems  of  adjustment 
from  the  old  to  the  new  salary  schedule  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  impose  a  hardship  on  any  group.  He  obtained 
a  broader  sick  leave  policy,  a  new  sabbatical  leave  policy, 
and  additional  teachers  to  provide  smaller  classes,  to  teach 
music  and  physical  education  in  some  elementary  schools, 
and  to  staff  the  growing  number  of  school  libraries.  To 
replace  obsolete  equipment  that  had  accumulated  in  the 
schools  by  reason  of  inadequate  appropriations  and  the 
war  years,  he  advocated  and  secured  a  School  Loan  of 
$3,000,000  to  provide  modern  and  more  efficient  equip- 
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merit.  Likewise,  he  obtained  authorization  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  building  construction  loans  and  certain 
budget  funds  for  maintenance  work  that  had  been  de- 
ferred and  for  other  building  improvements.  Expenditure 
of  these  funds  not  only  brought  about  major  and  long 
needed  improvements  to  the  school  buildings  of  Baltimore, 
but  also  higher  morale  among  teachers  and  students  alike. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  any 
educational  leader  is  that  his  philosophy  and  practices 
free  the  staff  for  creative  planning  and  dynamic  action. 
That  this  recognition  was  deserved  by  Dr.  Lemmel  is  evi- 
dent by  the  great  gains  that  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools 
have  made  on  the  strength  of  his  leadership. 


II 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    SCHOOLS 

The  One  Hundred  Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  covers  the  two  scholastic  years 
1952-1953  and  1953-1954  and  the  fiscal  years  1952,  1953, 
and  a  part  of  1954.  Near  the  close  of  this  period  the 
momentous  May  17  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  declaring  illegal  the  established  founda- 
tion of  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils,  re- 
spectively, led  the  Board  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
establish  an  integrated  system  of  public  schools. 

On  May  20,  the  President  of  the  Board  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Roger  Howell,  chairman, 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Morrissy,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Harris  to  work 
jointly  with  the  staff  in  considering  this  decision.  On  May 
25,  the  City  Solicitor  was  asked  to  rule  on  the  legal  effect 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  upon  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners.  His  reply, 
dated  June  1,  1954,  concluded,  "It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
office  that  the  Supreme  Court,  by  its  decision,  had  deter- 
mined that  segregation  in  education,  as  provided  for  in 
Article  32,  section  22  of  the  Baltimore  City  Code,  is  in 
deprivation  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  is,  consequently,  un- 
constitutional and  invalid."  The  section  to  which  reference 
is  made  directs  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  to 
organize  separate  schools  for  colored  children. 

On  June  3,  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  adopted 

unanimously  the  following  resolution: 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  our 
public  schools,  and  in  view  of  an  opinion  given  us  by  the  Baltimore 
City  Solicitor  dated  June  1,  1954,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board 
that  our  system  should  be  conformed  to  a  non-segregated  basis  to 
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be  in  effect  by  the  opening  of  schools  in  September  of  this  year. 
In  doing  so,  we  would  ask  our  staff  to  prepare  material  out- 
lining the  practical   steps  to   be   taken  and  that  this   material   be 
presented  at  our  next  meeting. 

Implementing  this  resolution,  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dents on  June  10  presented  to  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  the  following  statement  of  policy  which 
received  the  Board's  unanimous  approval. 

1.  All  of  the  standards  and  criteria  which  are  now  in  force  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  pupils  to  schools,  grades,  or  curric- 
ula shall  continue  in  force  except  that  the  race  of  the  pupil 
shall  not  be  a  consideration. 

2.  As  in  the  past,  no  child  shall  be  required  to  attend  any  partic- 
ular school.  Baltimore  has  never  adopted  a  districting  policy 
which  requires  such  attendance.  There  is  to  be  no  change  in 
the  present  rule  of  the  School  Board  for  establishing  school 
districts.  This  rule  says,  in  effect,  that  where  a  building  is 
overcrowded,  specific  district  lines  may  be  established  as  re- 
quired by  building  capacity  and  neighborhood  population.  No 
pupil  who  lives  beyond  such  a  line  may  then  enter  the  districted 
school.  All  pupils  enrolled  in  any  school  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  district  line  about  that  school  are  permitted  to 
remain  there. 

3.  In  the  assignment,  promotion,  and  transfer  of  staff  members, 
the  present  policy  of  respecting  relative  merit  shall  be  scrupu- 
lously observed.  As  in  the  past,  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  assign  each  employee  to  that 
position  in  which  he  is  likely  to  render  his  best  service  to  the 
school  and  to  the  community.  No  person  shall  be  denied  any 
opportunity  because  of  his  race. 

The  purpose  of  this  over-all  policy  was  to  effect  integra- 
tion by  removing  race  as  a  basis  for  assigning  pupils  to 
schools  and  by  maintaining  all  the  other  sound  adminis- 
trative policies  that  had  been  built  up  over  the  years.  The 
Superintendent  announced  before  the  end  of  the  term 
that  while  no  school  would  be  closed  to  any  pupil  because 
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of  his  race,  no  effort  would  be  made  deliberately  to  trans- 
fer the  children  of  either  race  for  the  purpose  of  "mixing" 
schools,  nor  would  there  be  any  change  in  the  policy  of 
limiting  attendance  in  the  25  or  more  overcrowded 
schools  for  which  temporary  boundaries  had  been  estab- 
lished. He  asserted  further  that  while  the  Division  of 
Colored  Schools  would  cease  to  exist,  no  one  associated 
with  that  division  would  suffer  any  loss  of  status  because 
of  this  administrative  change.  In  regard  to  future  staff 
appointments,  there  would  be  but  one  eligible  list  for  each 
type  of  position.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  one  of  the 
top  five  on  the  list  would  be  selected  for  employment.  As 
in  the  past,  the  specific  requirements  of  the  position  and 
the  total  qualifications  of  each  available  candidate  will 
determine  who  is  assigned. 

Success  for  the  integrated  program  was  frankly  pred- 
icated on  past  experiences  in  this  area.  The  following 
examples  were  cited  by  the  Superintendent: 

1.  "At  the  staff  level,  we  have  been  working  for  many  years  in 
groups  assembled  without  regard  to  race.  In  workshops,  in 
committees,  in  staff  conferences  of  all  kinds  we  have  helped 
and  complemented  each  other." 

2.  "In  many  of  our  schools,  Negro  and  white  pupils  have  visited 
each  other  to  exchange  assembly  programs,  to  engage  in  de- 
bates, to  discuss  common  problems." 

3.  "For  several  years,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  conducted  sum- 
mer workshops  in  which  white  and  Negro  pupils  have  worked 
and  played  side  by  side  with  pleasure  and  profit." 

4.  "At  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  Negro  boys  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Accelerated  Course  in  1952.  The  faculty  and 
student  body  decided  at  the  outset  that  there  would  be  in  this 
school  only  one  class  of  boy — the  Poly  boy.  The  Negro  stu- 
dents, some  35  of  them,  participated  in  every  phase  of  school 
life." 
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5.  "Since  1947  when  our  Coordinating  Council  of  Parent-Teacher 
Organizations  was  formed,  it  has  been  a  unified  group.  Es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  councilmanic  districts,  the  executive 
board  of  the  Council  has  included  every  year  men  and  women 
of  both  races.  The  record  of  the  Council's  accomplishments  is 
proof  enough  of  its  success." 

"There  is  abundant  evidence,"  he  said,  "that  goodwill 
and  good  sense  are  widely  distributed  among  our  people 
and  that  those  qualities  are  characteristic  of  both  our 
races." 

Reorganization  of  Elementary  Division 

At  the  close  of  the  biennium,  in  June,  1954,  a  compre- 
hensive reorganization  of  the  administration  of  all  schools 
at  the  elementary  level  was  effected,  the  first  major  re- 
organization in  over  twenty  years.  The  need  for  it  grew 
out  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  elementary 
division  both  in  terms  of  pupils  to  be  educated  and  in 
terms  of  school  units  and  school  personnel.  The  adminis- 
tration and  direction  of  an  educational  program  for  more 
than  93,000  elementary  pupils  and  one  hundred  thirty 
elementary  schools,  required  more  depth  in  staff  than  was 
available  under  the  then  existing  administrative  pattern. 
A  second  reason  was  the  new  but  pronounced  trend 
toward  decentralization  in  school  administration  and  the 
emphasis  upon  the  individual  school  as  an  operating  unit 
within  the  larger,  unified  framework  of  the  total  elemen- 
tary division.  Another  factor  that  influenced  the  decision 
was  the  desire  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  staff 
to  operate  on  a  team  basis  in  rendering  cooperative  super- 
visory service  to  an  individual  school  unit,  rather  than 
as  individuals  and  independent  specialties. 

The  development  of  the  new  organizational  pattern  in- 
volved the  total  group  to  be  affected  by  it.  Members  of 
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the  Board  of  Superintendents  evolved  a  basic  plan  after 
informal  and,  later,  intensive  discussions  over  a  period  of 
months.  This  plan  was  explored,  revised,  and  amplified 
after  it  was  discussed  in  turn  with  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, the  directors  of  divisions  who  worked  with  the 
elementary  schools,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Elemen- 
tary Principals,  the  elementary  supervisory  group,  and 
the  total  group  of  elementary  principals.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  the  School  Board,  the  plan  bore  the  recom- 
mendation and  approval  of  all  these  groups. 

The  pattern  which  emerged  from  this  discussion  organ- 
ized the  elementary  division  into  five  areas,  each  with  its 
team  of  administrative  and  supervisory  resource  staff  mem- 
bers, the  whole  coordinated  by  an  assistant  superintendent 
of  elementary  education  and  a  director  of  elementary 
education.  The  former  separation  of  the  division  into  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  sections  was  replaced  by  a  unified 
elementary  approach,  but  the  resources  of  specialization 
available  from  the  prior  organizational  pattern  were  safe- 
guarded by  the  way  in  which  the  component  members  of 
each  resource  team  were  identified  and  matched.  Each 
area  team  consisted  of  (1)  an  area  director  (an  overall 
administrative  and  supervisory  executive  officer)  ;  (2) 
two  supervisors  (one  with  prior  specialization  in  primary 
education;  one  expert  in  intermediate  education);  (3) 
two  specialists  (one  each  with  intensive  primary  or  inter- 
mediate experience,  respectively)  ;  (4)  a  specialist  in  art; 
(5)  a  specialist  in  music;  and  (6)  a  specialist  in  physical 
education. 

The  function  of  the  area  director  was  to  carry  the  de- 
tailed responsibility  for  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  the  assigned  group  of  schools,  to  interpret  to  the  as- 
sistant   superintendent    and    the    director    of   elementary 
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education  the  needs,  problems,  and  progress  of  their  re- 
spective schools,  and  to  serve  with  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent and  the  director  as  a  planning  and  coordinating 
body  to  insure  the  unity  of  the  elementary  division  and  the 
further  development  of  its  program.  In  carrying  out 
these  responsibilities  they  were:  (1)  to  assume  the  detailed 
responsibility  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  a 
group  of  schools;  (2)  to  implement  city- wide  policies  in 
the  various  schools  of  their  group;  (3)  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  personnel,  pupil  population,  materials  and  equip- 
ment, and  building  needs,  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  and  the  director; 
(4)  to  serve  as  an  immediate  consultant,  leader,  and  super- 
ior officer  in  the  cooperative  study,  development,  and  eval- 
uation of  the  school  program;  and  (5)  to  coordinate  and 
use  to  the  maximum  the  services  of  the  team  of  resource 
people  aiding  the  schools  of  the  district. 

The  position  of  "elementary  specialist"  was  created  to 
give  direct  and  more  frequent  instructional  assistance  to 
individual  teachers  and  to  school  faculties  than  the  super- 
visors were  able  to  offer  under  the  former  organization. 
The  elementary  specialists  were  to  be  school-based  so  as  to 
spend  the  greatest  amount  of  their  time  working  specific- 
ally with  the  individual  schools  and  teachers  of  the  assigned 
area,  frequently  on  plans  developed  mutually  between 
supervisor  and  specialist. 

Thus  the  new  plan  of  organization  will  make  for  better 
coordination  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  further  improvement  and  development  of 
the  instructional  program. 

Bureau  of  Publications 

On  October    1,    1953,   the  Board  of   School  Commis- 
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sioners  approved  the  Superintendent's  recommendation  to 
create  the  Bureau  of  Publications  to  administer  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education,  the  Staff 
Newsletter,  and  the  Catalogue  of  Professional  Activities 
(formerly  edited  in  the  Bureau  of  Research)  and  curric- 
ulum materials,  bulletins,  reports,  and  other  items  for 
which  the  copy  is  prepared  by  the  appropriate  division  or 
school.  The  functions  of  the  bureau  include  advisory  serv- 
ices for  authors  on  such  matters  as  editorial  problems,  lay- 
out, typography,  art  work,  and  the  selection  of  suitable 
printing  or  duplicating  processes;  and  publishing  contacts 
with  printers,  binders,  or  other  contractors,  except  that 
the  Business  Division  retains  responsibility  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  official  specification  forms,  the  handling  of 
proposals  and  bids,  and  the  letting  of  contracts. 

Financial    Support 

Appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  years  1952  and  1953  continued  their  upward 
trend,  reflecting  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  system  in 
pupils,  in  additional  teaching  personnel,  and  in  the  ex- 
panded janitorial,  custodial,  and  maintenance  service  made 
necessary  by  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  new  build- 
ings, and  in  certain  salary  adjustments  that  are  described 
more  fully  below. 

In  a  period  of  rapid  growth  in  pupil  enrollment,  the 
additional  cost  per  new  pupil  is  much  more  than  the  cost 
of  operating  a  system  in  which  the  enrollment  remains 
static.  For  example,  textbooks  may  be  assumed  to  have  an 
average  life  of  about  five  years.  Consequently,  the  replace- 
ment of  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  textbooks  in  a 
given  year  might  be  adequate  for  a  numerically  static 
system.    When  100  additional  pupils  are  added,  however, 
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each  of  them  must  be  provided  with  a  complete  set  of 
books,  thus  requiring  an  expenditure  five  times  as  great 
as  the  normal  replacement  cost.  When  additional  class- 
rooms are  opened,  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  applies  to 
the  provision  of  such  things  as  janitors'  supplies.  Instead 

TABLE   1 

Department  of  Education  Budget  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

Nature    of   Appropriation  1953  1954 

Total  Levy  and  Loan  Fund 

Appropriations $34,617,000.00  $42,056,000.00 

Budget,  Ordinary  Operations 

(Tax  Levy) 31,117,000.00  33,056,000.00 

Salaries 26,753,890.00  28,456,445.00 

Supplies  and  Equipment  1,533,200.00  1,668,000.00 

Operation  of  Buildings 882,410.00  949,055.00 

Maintenance  of  Buildings 1,597,500.00  1,632,500.00 

Major  Improvements  to 

School   Buildings   250,000.00  250.000.00 

Improvement  to  Educational 

Equipment 100.000.00  100,000.00 

Loan  Fund  Appropriation  3,500,000.00  9,000,000.00 

Seventh  School  Building  Loan  2,000,000.00                            

Eighth  School  Building  Loan  8,000,000.00 

School  Building  Construction — 

State   Aid 1.500.000.00  1,000,000.00 

of  requiring  merely  the  normal  replacement  of  brooms, 
mops,  and  other  such  tools,  additional  facilities  require 
complete  new  outfits  large  enough  to  handle  the  increased 
load.  New  growth  in  a  school  system  requires  proportion- 
ately greater  outlay  in  many  categories  of  expense  than  the 
established  parts  of  the  system.  Affecting  all  these  opera- 
tions, the  continued  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  also 
acts  as  an  inflationary  factor. 
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TABLE  2 

Contribution  of  State,  City,  and  Other  Sources  Applicable 

to  School  Budget1 


Fiscal 

Budget 

State 

Federal 

Local 

Other 

Year 

(General  Funds)2 

Aid3 

Aid4 

Taxes 

Sources5 

1944 

$10,835,413 

$1,009,436 

$  48,724 

$  9,697,513 

$  79,740 

1945 

11,301,628 

1,180,598 

78,844 

9,989,246 

52,940 

1946 

12,286,484 

1,467,085 

90,808 

10,659,984 

68,607 

1947 

14,565,420 

2,743,534 

620,670 

11,138,885 

62,331 

1948 

18,745,099 

3,782,043 

272,931 

14,620,899 

69,226 

1949 

22,824,001 

3,923,459 

102,367 

18,659,880 

138,295 

1950 

23,696,571 

4,082,067 

69,127 

19,392,784 

152,593 

1951 

25,400,940 

4,264,404 

72,194 

20,977,064 

87,278 

1952 

29,022,726 

4,398,444 

65,229 

24,448,972 

110,081 

1953 

31,077,676 

4,667,592 

3,942 

26,291,720 

114,422 

1954s 

33,016,575 

5,111,487 

124,128 

27,658,558 

122,402 

1  Table  revised.  Junior  College  omitted.  Payments  by  State  account  Junior  College  and 
other  receipts  also  excluded. 

2  Net  appropriations  for  Junior  College  salaries  deducted  from  annual  budgets. 

3  Includes  Basic  Aid,  aid  per  classroom  unit,  aid  for  physically  handicapped  children, 
part-payment  of  salaries;  in  the  years  1944  through  1947  aid  for  books  and  materials,  for 
census  and  attendance,  high  school  aid;  in  1951  and  subsequent  years,  aid  for  adult 
education. 

*  Federal  vocational  aid,  and  in  the  years  1947  through  1952,  Veterans  Institute  as 
follows: 

1947  $554,496  1949       $32,973  1951       $108 

1948  186,950  1950  61  1952  23 

5  Includes  non-resident  tuition  fees,  School  Board  revenue,  gate  receipts  from  ath- 
letic events,  intestate  estates  fund,  and  sales  of  school  property. 

6  By  the  time  this  Report  was  completed,  data  for  1954  were  available. 


TABLE  3 

Per  Cent  of  General  Funds  Budget  Derived  from  State, 

City  and  Other  Sources 

Fiscal                                                 Budget                     State                Federal  Local  Other 

Year                                         (General  Funds)              Aid                      Aid  Taxes  Sources 

1944... - 100.0       9-3      0.5  89-5  0.7 

1945 100.0       10.4      0.7  88.4  .5 

1946 -'- - 100.0       11.9      0.7  86.8  .6 

1947 100.0       18.8       4.3  76.5  .4 

1948 100.0       20.2       1.4  78.0  .4 

1949 100.0       17.2       0.4  81.8  .6 

1950 100.0       17.2      0.3  81.9  .6 

1951 100.0       16.8      0.3  82.6  .3 

1952 100.0       15.2       0.2  84.2  .4 

1953 100.0       15.0       ....  *  84.6  A 

1954 100.0       15.4      0.4  83.8  0.4 

*  Less  than  .1  of  one  per  cent;  aid  for  1953  received  during  1954. 
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During  the  biennium  more  extended  use  was  made  of 
the  State  grant  for  handicapped  children  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  of  1951.  This  grant  provided  $600  for 
each  child  enrolled  in  a  class  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children  whose  handicap  was  physical  or  mental,  for 
whom  ordinary  school  facilities  were  inadequate.  This 
grant  could  be  applied  toward  the  cost  of  teachers,  special 
and  therapeutic  equipment,  nursing,  and  transportation. 
Hitherto,  the  grant  had  been  employed  to  support  the 
program  for  children  suffering  from  cerebral  palsy.  Dur- 
ing the  biennium,  funds  from  this  source  also  financed 
the  beginnings  of  a  program  of  education  for  extremely 
mentally  handicapped  children  for  whom  there  had  been 
no  facilities  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore.  This  pro- 
gram is  described  in  greater  detail  in  a  later  chapter.  Ar- 
rangements were  also  completed  by  which  the  Department 
of  Education  agreed  to  act  as  agent  of  the  State  in  provid- 
ing partial  reimbursement  from  this  source  to  certain 
private  schools  in  Baltimore  which  maintained  special 
programs  for  children  with  this  handicap. 

A  new  State  grant  of  $600  for  each  classroom  unit  was 
authorized  by  the  1953  General  Assembly  to  be  effective 
in  the  school  year  1955-1956.  For  1953-1954,  a  rate  of 
$440  was  provided,  and  for  1954-1955,  $480  per  unit.  By 
July  1,  1955,  the  rate  was  to  reach  $600  per  pupil. 

Revision  of  Basic  Salary  Schedule 

At  its  meeting  on  April  19,  1951,  the  Board  approved 
a  new  basic  salary  schedule  to  replace  the  schedule  estab- 
lished in  1947.  That  schedule  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
schedules  among  American  cities  of  more  than  500,000 
population  and  it  attracted  to  the  Baltimore  public  schools 
a  number  of  well  qualified,  experienced  teachers  and  many 
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promising  young  college  graduates.  By  1951,  however, 
Baltimore's  competitive  position  had  sunk  well  below  the 
average  for  comparable  communities  in  Maryland  and 
elsewhere.     Accordingly,    upon    recommendation   of    the 


TABLE  4 
Basic  Salary  Schedule  Approved  April  19,  1951 

A.  Schedule  for  Teachers 

2  Years  of                3  Years  of                4  Years  of                5  Years  of  6  Years  of 

Steps                    Preparation              Preparation              Preparation              Preparation  Preparation 

1  $2,600                $2,800                $3,000                $3,200  $3,400 

2  2,800                   3,000                   3,200                   3,400  3,600 

3  3,000                  3,200                  3,400                  3,600  3,800 
4*                   3,200                  3,400                  3,600                  3,800  4,000 

5  3,400                  3,600                  3,800                  4,000  4,200 

6  3,600                  3,800                  4,000                  4,200  4,400 
7*                    3,800                  4,000                  4,200                  4,400  4,600 

8  4,000                  4,200                  4,400                  4,600  4,800 

9  4,200  4,400  4,600  4,800  5,000 
10  4,400  4,600  4,800  5,000  5,200 
11*                   4,600                  4,800                   5,000                   5,200  5,400 

12  4,800                   5,000                   5,200                   5,400  5,600 

13  5,000                  5,200                  5,400                  5,600  5,800 

B.  Differentials  for  Other  Positions 

Salary                                                                                                                                Months  Maximum 

Group                                               Position  Category                                                on  Duty1  Differential2 

1  Director   I 12  $3,500 

2  Principal  I,  Director  II,  Administrative  Assistant..-        12  2,850 

3  Principal  II,  Assistant  Director, 

Administrative   Supervisor   12  2,400 

4  Principal  III,  Supervisor  I  12  2,000 

5  Principal  IV,  Supervisor  II,  Vice  Principal  I  12  1,550 

6  Vice  Principal  II,  Assistant  Supervisor  12  1,250 

7  Specialist,  Department  Head  I  10  550 

8  Practice  Teacher,  Department  Head  II 10  450 

9  Demonstration   Teacher   10  225 

*  Increment  based  on  service  and  credits. 

1  Twelve  months'  duty  includes  one  month  vacation. 

2  Applied  to  salary  allowable  under  Schedule  A. 

staff  and  the  professional  organizations  and  after  confer- 
ence with  the  Mayor  and  the  Budget  Director,  the  Board 
adopted  a  schedule  for  teachers  holding  a  Bachelor's  degree 
which  provided  a  minimum  of  $3,000  and  a  maximum  of 
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$5400  after  twelve  years  of  service.  Thus  the  new  sched- 
ule contained  two  more  steps  (12th  and  13th)  than  the 
1947  schedule.  Differentials  for  teachers  with  greater  or 
lesser  amounts  of  training  remained  the  same  as  in  the 
1947  schedule,  and,  with  minor  adjustments,  so  did  the 
differentials  for  administrative  and  supervisory  service. 

Installation  of  Schedule 

The  Board's  plan  for  putting  the  schedule  into  effect 
provided  an  increment  of  $400  to  all  on  January  1,  1952, 
plus  such  further  amounts  as  might  be  due  by  reason  of 
additional  experience  or  training;  but  no  one  was  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  higher  than  that  for  Step  11.  This  arrange- 
ment was  carried  out  as  planned. 

The  Board  also  proposed  that  on  September  1,  1952, 
each  educational  employee  who  could  qualify  by  training 
and  experience  was  to  receive  the  salary  to  which  he  was 
entitled  under  the  new  schedule,  except  that  no  one  was  to 
receive  a  salary  higher  than  that  for  Step  12.  Appropria- 
tions in  the  1952  budget  to  support  these  payments,  how- 
ever, were  so  reduced  by  the  Board  of  Estimates  and  the 
City  Council  that  they  were  sufficient  to  pay  an  increment 
of  $200  only  to  teachers  of  five  years  of  service  or  less 
and  to  certain  groups  of  substitutes.  It  was  not  until 
January  1,  1953,  that  funds  became  available  to  pay  the 
annual  increment  of  $200  to  the  remaining  personnel  and 
Step  12  became  effective  for  those  who  could  qualify. 

On  September  1,  1953,  the  date  originally  set  by  the 
Board  for  completing  the  adjustment  from  the  old  sched- 
ule to  the  new,  the  entire  schedule  became  operative,  in- 
cluding Step  13,  the  last  of  the  two  added  steps.  At  the 
same  time,  the  policy  of  paying  regular  salary  increments 
on  September  1  instead  of  January  1  was  fully  established. 
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Encouragement  of  Professional  Growth — It  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  en- 
courage professional  growth  in  service  by  some  form  of 


MANY  DIFFERENT  APPROACHES  HAVE  BEEN  USED  TO  INTER- 
EST PROMISING  STUDENTS  IN  TEACHING  AS  A  CAREER 
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restrictive  provision  in  the  salary  schedule  and  a  plan  of 
credits  by  which  these  requirements  may  be  met.  Before 
the  adoption  of  the  1947  salary  schedule,  only  approved 
university  courses  were  acceptable  for  credit,  but  with  the 
adoption  of  the  1947  schedule,  this  limitation  was  lifted 
and  the  range  of  activity  which  could  be  offered  for  credit 
was  greatly  expanded.  Since  that  time,  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, the  Committee  on  Evaluation  of  Credits,  and 
the  Personnel  Division  have  given  careful  study  to  the 
effect  of  these  specifications  as  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  past  six  years.  From  this  study,  general  agreement 
was  reached  that  the  following  principles  should  govern 
the  professional  development  programs  of  the  members 
of  the  educational  staff. 

1.  Educational  employees  should,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
be  free  to  determine  their  own  programs  of  professional  growth 
after  they  enter  the  school  system. 

2.  Educational  employees  should  adhere  to  high  professional  stand- 
ards in  engaging  in  courses  and  other  activities  which  will: 
(a)  increase  their  professional  competence;  (b)  increase  their 
knowledge  of  subject  matter;  (c)  broaden  their  experience 
and  understanding  of  children;  (d)  make  them  better  informed 
and  more  actively  participating  members  of  society. 

3.  Educational  employees  should  plan  their  programs  of  in-service 
growth  so  as  to  achieve  a  balance  between  activities  which  will 
increase  professional  competence  and  knowledge  of  subject 
matter  and  those  which  will  broaden  and  enrich  personal  life. 

4.  Educational  employees  should  supplement  university  study  by 
taking  part  in  various  in-service  courses  and  workshops  organ- 
ized by  the  Department  of  Education  to  deal  with  problems  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Baltimore  Schools. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  desirable  balance  between  the 
formal  university  courses  and  other  worthy  activities,  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  on  June  3  adopted  a  rule 
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for  determining  the  eligibility  of  educational  employees 
for  salary  increases  requiring  professional  study. 

1.  Of  the  18  semester  hours  required  for  progression  from  the 
minimum  to  the  maximum  salary  in  any  category  of  the  basic 
schedule,  not  less  than  6  semester  hours  must  be  earned  in  ap- 
proved study  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  not  less 
than  6  semester  hours  must  be  earned  in  professional  develop- 
ment activities  conducted  by  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

2.  Of  the  total  of  78  semester  hours  required  to  attain  the  maxi- 
mum salary  in  the  second  category  beyond  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree, not  less  than  46  semester  hours  must  be  earned  in  ap- 
proved study  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  not  less 
than  6  semester  hours  must  be  earned  in  professional  develop- 
ment activities  conducted  by  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

3.  Up  to  24  credits  will  be  accepted  for  other  professional  activi- 
ties but  with  the  following  limitations:  committee  work,  re- 
search projects,  exchange  teaching,  informal  courses,  private 
study,  (not  more  than  12  each);  work  experience  approved 
for  teachers  in  trade  and  industrial  education  (not  more  than 
20);  work  experience  approved  for  teachers  in  other  fields 
(not  more  than  8). 

Recruitment  Problems 

Baltimore  schools,  in  common  with  those  of  the  nation, 
have  suffered  from  a  long  continued  shortage  of  trained 
teaching  personnel  to  replace  the  normal  turnover  caused 
by  resignations,  retirement,  and  leaves  of  absence  for  mili- 
tary service  and  other  reasons.  The  shortage  has  been 
particularly  acute  in  high  school  science,  physical  educa- 
tion (men)  and  industrial  arts.  The  competition  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  has  severely  reduced  the  number  of  act- 
ual and  potential  teachers.  To  attract  competent  students 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  chapters  of  the  Future 
Teachers  of  America  have  been  organized  in  several  schools 
and  other  means  employed  to  this  end.    The  maintenance 
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of  an  adequate  salary  schedule  becomes  most  necessary  in 
such  an  emergency.  Scholarships  for  students  of  Baltimore 
city  public  high  schools  who  are  interested  in  entering  the 
teaching  profession  have  been  made  available  by  the  Wil- 
liam H.  Lemmel  Memorial  Fund.  Finally,  the  Department 
of  Education  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  many  public 
spirited  groups  who  by  radio,  television,  and  publication 
have  brought  the  needs  of  the  schools  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  general. 

Reorganization  of  Business  Functions 

In  the  fall  of  1951,  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget,  a 
firm  of  management  engineers,  were  employed  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  Business  Division.  Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesan- 
dro,  Jr.,  appointed  the  Mayor's  Survey  Committee  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Herbert  Fallin,  City  Budget  Director,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Arthur  B.  Price,  President  of  the  City  Council; 
and  Mr.  Walter  Sondheim  and  Mr.  John  R.  Sherwood  of 
the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  to  review  periodically 
the  findings  of  the  investigators.  In  advance  of  the  receipt 
of  the  printed  survey  report  in  September,  1952,  a  num- 
ber of  the  recommendations  that  had  been  discussed  with 
staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Education  were  al- 
ready in  effect,  including  the  recommendations  that  the 
Director  of  School  Facilities  be  made  immediately  respon- 
sible to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  that  a  deputy 
superintendent  be  appointed  to  relieve  the  Superintendent. 
Since  then,  the  other  recommendations  have  received  in- 
tensive study,  the  results  of  which,  in  terms  of  action  to 
July  1,  1954,  are  summarized  below. 

The  New  Construction  Program — The  survey  pointed 
out  a  number  of  means  by  which  the  building  program 
could  be  expedited.    In  line  with  their  recommendations 
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steps  were  taken  to  standardize  room  arrangements  and 
architectural  features  such  as  floors,  walls,  acoustical 
treatment,  ventilation,  and  lighting  equipment,  although 
not  to  the  extent  of  freezing  these  designs  for  long  periods 
of  time.  This  policy  was  expected  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  performed  by  the  architects,  and  so  to  effect 
a  reduction  in  fees.  Contracts  for  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  were  to  include  the  installation  of  all  fixed 
equipment  and  the  improvement  of  the  site.  The  survey 
had  contended  that  any  savings  resulting  from  having  these 
services  performed  independently  of  the  contractor  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  cost  of  the  time  lost  by  this 
method. 

Arrangements  were  concluded  with  other  city  depart- 
ments that  will  also  effect  savings  in  time  and  cost.  Delays 
in  the  appointment  of  architects  were  reduced.  The 
Bureau  of  Building  Construction,  in  lieu  of  checking  con- 
struction plans,  agreed  to  accept  the  architect's  certificate 
that  the  plans  complied  with  municipal  regulations 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  on  June  18,  1953,  which 
modified  certain  requirements  relative  to  mechanical, 
plumbing,  and  structural  features,  thereby  simplifying 
construction  and  lowering  costs  without  affecting  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  occupants.  The  survey  staff  es- 
timated that  elimination  of  the  building-code  restrictions 
would  mean  a  saving  of  about  $27,000  on  a  typical  $1,- 
000,000  building.  On  $20,000,000  worth  of  construction 
in  the  planning  stage  or  being  built  it  was  estimated  con- 
servatively that  total  savings  would  be  as  high  as  $500,000. 

Procurement — To  effect  a  more  uniform  work  load  in 
the  procurement  division  the  survey  recommended  that  at- 
tention be  given  first  to  the  development  of  a  master 
schedule  which  should  govern  the  recurring  phases  of  the 
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ordering,  purchasing,  and  distributing  operations  so  as  to 
provide  an  even  flow  of  materials  and  supplies  to  the 
schools.  It  laid  down  the  principle  that  to  do  this  the  dis- 
tribution phase  of  the  work  load  first  should  be  scheduled 
and  this  schedule  should  govern  the  planning  of  the  pro- 
curement and  ordering  phases.  Such  a  schedule  was  put 
into  effect  and  still  further  improvements  were  planned 
for  early  in  1955  based  on  the  experience  gained  from 
preliminary  use  since  1952.  Scheduling  made  possible  the 
accomplishment  of  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  distribu- 
tion work  load  in  the  September-December  period,  as 
recommended. 

It  was  recommended  that  concurrently  with  the  formu- 
lation of  the  master  schedule  consideration  be  given  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  items  on  bid  contracts  for 
supplies,  that  more  items  be  specified  by  brand  names,  and 
that  greater  use  be  made  of  the  services  of  the  City  Pur- 
chasing Agent.  Reduction  was  effected  in  the  number  of 
contracts  and  in  the  number  of  items  on  those  contracts 
which  were  prepared.  Approximately  95  per  cent  of  the 
items  ordered  on  requisitions  for  janitorial,  engineering, 
and  shop  supplies  were  obtained  through  the  City  Pur- 
chasing Agent's  office.  In  addition,  orders  for  textbooks 
and  various  items  of  supplies  were  so  bought.  Orders 
for  library  books,  instrumental  and  octavo  music  were 
placed  by  the  Purchasing  Agent's  office  based  on  annual 
contracts  prepared  in  cooperation  with  that  office.  Even 
this  extensive  change  of  policy  did  not  achieve  the  reduc- 
tion in  amount  purchased  by  contract  to  the  extent  ex- 
pected by  the  survey,  inasmuch  as  the  quantities  needed 
required  contract  procedures  by  the  City  Purchasing 
Agent  in  great  degree  because  of  City  Charter  provisions. 
The  use  of  brand  name  specifications  has  been  increased 
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somewhat  in  accordance  with  survey  recommendations. 
In  some  instances  brief  specifications  indicating  the  essen- 
tial requirements  of  the  item  were  followed  by  the  brand 
name  or  catalog  number. 

Another  step  would  reduce  warehouse  operations.  It 
was  recommended  that  continuing  reviews  be  made  of 
ordering  experience  to  minimize  the  variation  between 
ordering  unit  and  packaging  unit,  and  thus  the  rehandling 
of  stock  received  from  the  suppliers;  and  that  deliveries 
direct  from  suppliers,  or  from  railroad  sidings,  be  used  to 
a  greater  degree  whenever  the  over-all  cost  is  advantageous 
or  the  warehouse  workload  is  excessively  high.  The  delivery 
of  books  by  the  publisher  directly  to  the  school  would 
eliminate  double  handling  by  the  warehouse  staff  and  im- 
prove the  timing  of  their  procurement.  A  continuing 
study  of  ordering  and  of  package  units  was  set  up.  An 
increasing  number  of  items  such  as  instrumental  and 
octavo  music,  library  books  for  secondary  schools,  text- 
books from  publishers  in  excess  of  $1,000,  laboratory  sup- 
plies, furniture,  lumber,  steel,  and  bulk  paper  were 
delivered  directly  to  the  schools.  The  bulk  shipments  of 
textbooks  were  timed  to  reach  the  schools  between  May 
15  th  and  June  15  th,  in  order  that  they  might  be  cataloged 
before  the  close  of  the  school  term. 

A  number  of  recommendations  were  directed  to  the 
objective  of  reducing  time-consuming  operations  in  the 
procurement  process.  The  group  recommended  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  testing  of  materials  for  quality.  They 
recommended  a  less  rigid  standard  of  quality.  While  the 
amount  of  testing  was  reduced,  it  will  always  be  necessary 
to  be  objective  in  specifying  the  characteristics  and  quality 
on  which  bidders  should  bid.  This  is  necessary  if  the  bid- 
ding procedure  is  to  be  fair  both  to  the  city  and  to  the 
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bidders.  In  the  few  cases  where  it  was  felt  that  specifica- 
tions were  unduly  strict,  modifications  were  effected.  The 
survey  proposed  that  control  of  quality  should  be  exer- 
cised through  spot  checks  and  reports  from  schools — the 
principle  of  control  by  exception.  This  practice  has  been 
followed  to  a  great  extent  for  a  number  of  years.  Materials 
are  spot  checked  in  the  warehouse  from  time  to  time  as 
they  are  being  distributed  to  the  schools,  and  immediate 
follow-ups  are  made  in  the  schools  where  inferior  mater- 
ials or  problems  in  using  the  materials  supplied  have  been 
indicated.  It  was  recommended  that  the  number  of  items 
on  the  annual  requisition  forms  be  reduced  by  limiting  the 
formal  annual  requisition  to  items  ordered  by  many 
schools,  and  that  other  items  that  might  be  needed  be 
listed  in  a  stock  catalog  for  independent  ordering.  A  statis- 
tical analysis  was  initiated  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  use 
and  breadth  of  distribution  of  various  items  to  determine 
whether  they  should  go  on  an  annual  requisition  form, 
into  a  stock  catalog,  or  be  deleted.  It  was  expected  that 
this  study  would  not  be  completed  until  1956. 

The  recommendation  that  the  City  Purchasing  Agent 
should  be  permitted  to  delegate  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  issue  purchase  orders  for  educational 
supplies  was  explored  with  the  office  of  the  City  Solicitor 
who  ruled  that  the  Purchasing  Agent  has  no  legal  author- 
ity to  delegate  any  functions. 

A  new  procedure  was  recommended  for  processing  text- 
book requisitions.  Visible  panels  for  offset  reproduction 
were  installed  and  the  techniques  outlined  by  the  survey 
were  substantially  followed.  In  February,  1954,  the 
schools  received  the  newly  designed  and  created  book  cata- 
logs for  direct  ordering. 

Besides  recommending  other  revised  procedures  in  pro- 
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cessing  requisitions,  the  survey  proposed  several  adminis- 
trative changes,  all  of  which  were  put  into  effect  during 
the  biennium. 

1.  Establishment  of  a  planning  section.  This  unit  was  set  up, 
as  recommended,  to  absorb  the  numerous  planning  details  in- 
volved in  the  operations  of  the  Supply  Division.  Its  duties 
included  the  construction  of  a  master  distribution  schedule, 
the  making  of  supply  analyses,  and  the  preparation  of  instruc- 
tions to  schools  concerning  supply  matters. 

2.  Reduction  of  procurement  personnel.  Janitorial  supplies  and 
other  items  which  correspond  to  similar  items  bought  by  the 
City  Purchasing  Agent  for  other  departments  were  referred 
to  him  for  procurement,  and  the  workload  of  the  Supply  De- 
partment  reduced   accordingly. 

This  reduction  was  also  achieved  by  a  transfer  of  certain  func- 
tions to  other  divisions. 

3.  The  survey  recommended  that  the  organizational  pattern  of 
three  specialized  procurement  sections  be  reduced  to  two.  This 
was  accomplished  and  later  in  1954,  these  two  sections  were 
combined  into  one. 

4.  Consolidation  of  the  Accounting  Section  and  the  Warehouse, 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Distribution  Center.  The  survey 
recommended  that  the  position  of  Distribution  Manager  be  set 
up  to  supervise  both  services.  To  this  end  the  offices  of  the 
Accounting  Section  were  moved  to  the  Warehouse.  The  mer- 
ger was  designed  to  enable  the  mechanical  tabulating  equip- 
ment of  the  accounting  division  to  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  packing  lists  for  schools  from  punched  stock  record  cards, 
and  for  other  services  in  the  receipt  and  location  of  items  on 
the  warehouse  floor. 

Distribution  of  Supplies  and  Equipment — The  survey 
recommended  other  changes  in  the  operations  of  the  Dis- 
tribution Center.  Their  recommendations  were  imple- 
mented by  the  establishment  of  work  schedules,  written 
statements  of  responsibilities,  standard  practice  instruc- 
tions, and  a  job  training  program  in  new  techniques  to 
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improve  employee  productivity.  The  recommended  ad- 
dition to  the  20th  Street  Warehouse  was  completed  and 
an  efficient  one-floor  layout  was  devised.  Improvements  in 
the  operation  of  the  Light  Street  warehouse  were  also 
effected.  As  recommended,  plans  were  compiled  for  a 
stock  inventory  in  December,  1954,  as  the  first  step  in  a 
schedule  of  annual  inventories.  Reduction  in  staff  was  also 
accomplished. 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  School  Buildings — Rec- 
ommendations for  the  improvement  of  maintenance  and 
custodial  services  in  school  buildings  fell  roughly  into  three 
categories:  (1)  detailed  recommendations  designed  to 
bring  about  a  more  efficient  use  of  available  repair  and 
storage  areas,  which  changes  were  all  carried  out;  (2)  the 
proposed  creation  of  several  new  positions  and  the  realign- 
ment of  others  so  as  to  streamline  supervisory  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  reduce  overlapping,  and  simplify 
responsibility,  which  reorganization  was  carried  out, 
though  not  all  of  the  positions  could  be  filled;  and  (3)  the 
grouping  of  school  buildings  into  workable  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  responsibility  for  maintenance 
and  minor  operations  in  a  single  person  for  each  district. 

In  accordance  with  the  survey  recommendations  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  various  directors  and  man- 
agers were  reduced  to  writing.  Much  progress  was  made 
toward  the  delegation  of  authority.  The  Repair  Shop,  as 
recommended,  was  authorized  to  send  requisitions  for 
materials  directly  to  the  City  Purchasing  Agent,  except 
where  larger  expenditures  were  involved  or  the  items  were 
unusual  in  character.  The  district  reorganization  was  also 
designed  to  promote  decentralization  of  operations  and 
their  supervision,  and  to  improve  liaison  between  the 
schools  and  the  Maintenance  Division  on  operation  and 
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repair  needs.  The  city  was  divided  into  three  districts, 
each  under  a  district  engineer.  The  districts  were  further 
subdivided  into  areas,  two  to  a  district,  within  which  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  building  operations  were 
delegated  to  an  area  operations  supervisor. 

The  duties  of  the  district  engineer,  as  envisaged  by  the 
survey  staff,  were  to  supervise  the  planning  of  maintenance 
and  repair  work  on  the  buildings  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  to  furnish  general  supervision  of  custodial  and  operat- 
ing forces.  Specifically,  through  the  area  operations  super- 
visor, he  would  be  administratively  in  charge  of  custodial 
and  heating  plant  operations  and  personnel.  He  would 
inspect  the  buildings  in  his  district  and  prepare  budgets 
both   for   repetitive   and   for  special   major   maintenance 


A  LARGE  GLOBE  WITH  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  IN  RELIEF  HELPS 

SEVERELY  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN 

THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
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work;  receive  and  investigate  requests  for  minor  main- 
tenance and  repair  from  principals  or  other  authorized 
personnel;  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  place  work 
orders  with  the  Repair  Shop  or  with  the  division 
specialists. 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  area  operations  super- 
visor would  be  to  determine  the  staff  requirements  for 
custodial  and  heating  plant  operations;  assign  hours  of 
work  and  specific  duties  to  each  individual  (with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  principal  in  reference  to  custodial  duties)  ; 
transfer  employees  within  the  district,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; fill  vacancies;  and  inspect  the  work  of  plant  opera- 
tors and  custodians.  The  principal  of  the  school  would 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  attendance  records  and  for 
recommending  disciplinary  action  to  the  area  operations 
supervisor  when  necessary. 

The  survey  group  also  pointed  out  the  need  for  an  over- 
all study  of  the  long-range  maintenance  and  rehabilita- 
tion needs  of  the  system,  since  the  appropriations  by  the 
City  for  the  upkeep  of  the  school  plant  had  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  its  continual  expansion  in  number  and  complex- 
ity of  school  buildings.  A  considerable  amount  of  data  for 
this  study  has  already  been  assembled. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  since  the  close  of 
the  survey,  although  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  per- 
sonnel qualified  both  in  maintenance  and  operation.  Since 
the  supervisors  are  better  qualified  in  the  field  of  opera- 
tion, the  progress  in  that  area  has  been  greater  than  in 
maintenance.  As  the  district  and  area  supervisors  gain 
more  experience,  particularly  in  matters  of  maintenance, 
they  will  have  valuable  contributions  to  make. 

Personnel  Recommendations — The  survey  staff  indi- 
cated the  need   for  greater  consistency  in   administering 
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the  various  personnel  operations  in  the  Business  Division. 
In  accordance  with  their  recommendations,  responsibility 
for  the  records  of  classified  as  well  as  educational  em- 
ployees and  for  all  personnel  relations  with  City  Hall  has 
been  largely  consolidated  in  one  independent  department. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  more 
aggressive  recruitment  and  training  programs. 

Other  Re commendations — The  survey  staff  made  many 
detailed  recommendations  concerning  specific  operations 
in  budget  preparation,  accounting,  office  services,  com- 
munication, transportation,  and  population  studies.  In 
each  case,  the  survey  recommendations  have  been  studied 
and,  where  possible,  put  into  practice. 


Ill 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Throughout  the  two  scholastic  years  covered  by  this 
report,  the  capital  improvement  program  gained  in 
momentum  and  efficiency.  Additions  to  the  school  plant 
aggregating  $17,680,257  in  contract  cost  were  made  avail- 
able for  use  during  the  biennium.  Six  buildings  were 
erected  for  elementary  schools;  a  $7,000,000  vocational- 
technical  high  school  (Mergenthaler)  was  completed;  a 
junior  high  school  was  provided  for  Cherry  Hill,  and  a 
second  day-camp  school  in  the  suburbs.  Physical  educa- 
tion facilities  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  public  schools  were 
erected  in  Clifton  and  Patterson  Parks.  At  two  schools 
playgrounds  were  enlarged.  Two  former  Goucher  College 
buildings  were  purchased  and  remodelled:  one  for  a  voca- 
tional school;  the  other  for  an  administration  building  to 
house  the  departments  of  aptitude  testing,  guidance, 
special  education,  and  special  services  for  pupils.  An 
addition  to  the  Warehouse,  1230  East  20th  St.,  was  com- 
pleted to  provide  more  efficient  facilities  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  school  and  office  supplies.  It  is  an  impressive  record 
of  progress. 

At  the  close  of  the  biennium  thirteen  projects  represent- 
ing a  contract  cost  of  $12,017,203  were  under  construc- 
tion. The  largest  of  these  projects  was  the  Carver 
Vocational-Technical  High  School,  Presstman  and  Benta- 
lou  Streets.  Also  included  in  the  list  of  projects  were  three 
elementary  schools  and  one  junior  high  school  (Wood- 
bourne),  three  major  additions  to  the  Southern  High 
School,  two  portable  structures,  and  the  remodelling  of 
two  older  buildings.  Nine  more  projects  for  which  ar- 
chitects had  been  appointed  were  in  the  late  drawing 
board  stage. 
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Site    Acquisition 

The  program  of  advance  site  acquisition  moved  steadily 
forward  in  all  sections  of  the  city.  Procurement  of  sites 
in  advance  of  population  movements  not  only  insures 
great  savings  in  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  but  eliminates  delay 
when  the  time  comes  for  a  building  to  be  erected.  Table 
5  enumerates  the  sites  already  purchased  for  future 
projects. 

Advance  selection  of  sites  is  based  on  scientific  studies 
of  population,  builders'  announcements,  and  other  factors 
which  determine  where  schools  will  be  needed.  Considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  plans  of  local  and  federal  hous- 
ing authorities  and  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Authority,  soon 
to  begin  to  function  in  the  interest  of  rehabilitating  the 
central  portion  of  the  city.  After  giving  tentative  approv- 
al to  a  site,  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  must  then 
refer  its  selection  to  the  Municipal  Department  of  Plan- 
ning for  final  approval  and  inclusion  in  the  master  plan 
for  schools. 

Site  Utilization 

Determination  as  to  the  time  when  a  specific  site  shall 
be  used  is  contingent  upon  the  direction  and  strength  of 
enrollment  trends.  To  aid  the  School  Plant  Planning 
Committee  in  its  study  of  specific  sections  of  the  city,  as 
many  indexes  of  future  school  population  were  assembled 
as  could  be  obtained  from  the  data  in  the  Department  of 
Education  and  through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
Health  Department,  the  Department  of  Planning,  the 
Housing  Authority  of  Baltimore  City,  the  Baltimore  Re- 
development Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of  Plans  and 
Surveys.  These  indexes  included  trends  in  school  enroll- 
ment over  a  period  of  years,  trends  in  births  in  the  study 
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area,  the  ratio  of  school  enrollment  to  births,  the  number 
of  housing  units  for  which  construction  had  been  ap- 
proved and/or  permits  issued,  the  number  of  children 
per  unit  in  existing  housing,  (especially  where  large-scale 
private  and  public  housing  was  involved),  plans  for  new 
public  housing  or  redevelopment  involving  demolition  and 
reconstruction  or  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing,  the 
routes  of  projected  superhighways,  and  any  other  factual 
information  that  would  indicate  accelerated  or  decelerated 
movement  of  potential  school  population  in  the  study 
area.  It  was  found  that  ratios  computed  between  the  data 
that  could  be  statistically  interrelated  revealed  patterns  of 
growth  and  development  that  often  were  very  stable 
and  of  great  value  as  predictors  of  the  future,  so  long  as 
the  basic  conditions  remained  relatively  unchanged. 

Elements    of    Planning 

When  the  decision  has  been  reached  that  a  building 
shall  be  erected  on  a  site,  a  schedule  of  facilities  based  on 
the  findings  of  population  studies  is  determined  and  the 
development  of  the  plans  for  the  building  follows.  First, 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  site  is  made,  establishing  its 
dimensions,  topography,  and  the  location  of  sewers,  water 
mains,  and  electric  lines.  The  nature  of  the  soil  with  re- 
spect to  its  ability  to  bear  the  load  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing also  must  be  ascertained.  Upon  completion  of  the 
survey  by  the  local  Bureau  of  Surveys,  and  after  the  pro- 
file of  the  building  has  been  determined,  borings  are  made 
into  the  ground  and  the  under-surface  soil  and  rock  are 
analyzed  and  tabulated  to  enable  the  structural  engineers 
to  provide  adequate  foundations. 

Then,  the  functional  arrangement  of  the  building  is 
developed  and  studied  carefully  to  insure  that  the  various 
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TABLE   10 

Future  Projects  For  Which  Loan  Funds  Will  Be  Required 

(Construction  Priority  Not  Determined  to  Date) 

Project  Estimated  Cost 

Total  Estimated  Cost $75,275,000 

Addition  to  No.  132 600,000 

Additional  athletic  fields  and  stadiums—. 250,000 

Additional    portables 100,000 

Additional  sites  and  additions  to  existing  sites 5,500,000 

Arlington  Avenue  and  Hillen  Road  Elementary  School 580,000 

Brooklyn  Hills  Senior  High  School 1,700,000 

Callaway  Avenue  Elementary  School 565,000 

Cherry  Hill  Elementary  School  (Fourth) 1,120,000 

Cherry  Hill  Senior  High  School 3,250,000 

Curtis  Bay  Elementary  School 1,070,000 

East  Baltimore  Senior  High  School 4,300,000 

Frankford  Avenue  Elementary  School 1,120,000 

Furley  and  Supple  Avenues  Elementary  School 1,120,000 

General  Vocational  schools,    (four) .' 4,800,000 

Groveland  Avenue  Elementary  School 580,000 

Hazelwood  Avenue  Elementary  School 1,120,000 

Improvements  to  existing  facilities 10,000,000 

Junior   College 2,800,000 

Lakeland-Dorchester  Heights  Elementary  School 420,000 

Linworth  and  Craddock  Avenues  Elementary  School 580,000 

McLean  Boulevard  and  Pinewood  Elementary  School 1,120,000 

Moyer  and  Clearview  Avenues  Elementary  School 1,120,000 

N.E.   Baltimore  High  School... 3,250,000 

North  Central  High  School 3,250,000 

N.W.  Baltimore  Colored  Elementary  School 1,900,000 

N.W.  Baltimore  Colored  Junior  High  School 3,000,000 

N.W.  Baltimore  White  Junior  High  School 2,900,000 

Pimlico  Road  near  Western  Run  Elementary  School 1,170,000 

Replacement  for  No.   14,  Linden  Avenue 1,180,000 

Replacement  for  No.  23,  Wolfe  Street.... '. 980,000 

Replacement  for  No.  33  and  No.  92,  South  Baltimore 1,850,000 

Replacement  for  No.   114,  Caroline  Street 1,180,000 

Replacement  for  No.  118,  Argyle  Avenue 1,420,000 

Replacement  for  No.    154,   Fairfield  Road 480,000 

Sinclair  Lane  and  Moravia  Avenue  Junior  High  School 2,900,000 

S.E.  Baltimore  High  School 4,300,000 

Ten  Hills  Elementary  School 580,000 

Windsor  Mill  Road  Elementary  School 1,120,000 
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elements — standard  classrooms,  special  facilities,  auditor- 
ium, gymnasium,  and  cafeteria — bear  proper  relation  to 
each  other.  This  planning  reviews  the  provisions  for 
practical  and  efficient  movement  of  traffic  within  the 
building,  the  safety  and  convenience  of  its  approaches  and 
the  accessibility  of  areas  which  require  delivery  service. 
The  extent  and  directions  of  additions  which  may  be 
needed  in  the  future  are  located,  so  that  they  may  be 
erected  without  replacing  major  services,  or  stairwells,  or 
two  or  more  classrooms.  The  building  itself  must  be  so 
located  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  its  site  that  a 
maximum  amount  of  acreage  may  be  conserved  for  play- 
ground purposes,  and  so  adapted  to  the  topography  of  its 
site  that  maximum  construction  may  be  obtained  with  a 
minimum  of  earth  movement.  Upon  approval  of  prelim- 
inary  drawings,   detailed   planning   begins. 

The  development  of  a  set  of  plans  for  a  large  and  com- 
plicated school  involves  about  a  year's  work  on  the  part 
of  the  architect  and  his  associated  structural,  mechanical, 
and  electrical  engineers,  all  working  on  their  special  phases 
of  the  specifications.  Finally,  the  work  of  these  three 
offices  is  coordinated  and  one  final  set  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications is  produced. 

The  objective  in  this  planning  stage  is  the  production  of 
a  building  that  will  provide  maximum  educational  use- 
fulness at  a  minimum  initial  construction  cost  consistent 
with  only  a  minimum  charge  for  maintenance  over  the 
years  of  its  active  educational  life.  Careful  attention  is 
given  to  finishes  and  materials,  such  as  cinder  block  or  tile 
that  require  no  further  treatment  and  can  serve  more 
than  one  purpose.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  the  principle 
of  modular  coordination  by  which  construction  units  are 
laid   out   in   terms   of   the   standard   sizes    and   shapes   of 
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TABLE  11 

Elementary  School  Enrollment  and  Births  Six  Years  Earlier 
with  Revised  Estimates  to   I960 


i 

WHITE  SCHOOLS 

COLORED  SCHOOLS 

Births 

Births 

Oct.  31 

Elementary1 

Six  Years 

Birth3 

Elementary1 

Six  Years 

Birth3 

Year 

Net  Roll 

Earlier 

Rate 

Net  Roll 

Earlier 

Rate 

1935 

55,697 

10,851 

16.5 

21,387 

3,138 

22.4 

1936 

53,575 

10,731 

16.2 

21,674 

3,141 

21.9 

1937 

51,801 

10,130 

15.2 

22,138 

3,032 

20.8 

1938 

49,788 

9,737 

14.6 

21,918 

3,048 

20.6 

1939 

47,477 

9,130 

13.6 

21,976 

3,059 

20.4 

1940 

46,017 

9,196 

13.6 

22,202 

3,005 

19.7 

1941 

45,733 

9,363 

13.8 

22,462 

2,969 

19.2 

1942 

46,773 

8,956 

13.1 

22,746 

2,845 

18.1 

1943 

47,856 

9,370 

13.7 

23,044 

3,146 

19.7 

1944 

46,257 

9,892 

14.4 

23,720 

3,316 

20.4 

1945 

44,138 

9,211 

13.3 

23,937 

3,314 

20.1 

1946 

43,760 

10,105 

14.6 

24,451 

3,607 

21.6 

1947 

44,669 

11,886 

17.0 

25,285 

4,109 

24.5 

1948 

46,815 

15,076 

20.0 

26,582 

4,644 

25.6 

1949 

47,717 

16,077 

20.9 

27,923 

4,977 

25.7 

1950 

48,368 

14,021 

18.9 

28,705 

4,809 

24.8 

1951 

51,805 

13,308 

18.2 

30,690 

4,540 

23.0 

1952 

54,810 

15,805 

21.6 

32,886 

5,306 

26.2 

1953 

56,028 

17,799 

24.4 

36,102 

6,193 

29.7 

1954 

54,942' 

15,414 

21.1 

39,713- 

6,669 

31.2 

1955 

54,343 

14,507 

19.9 

43,077 

6,989 

31.8 

1956 

54,162 

14,168 

19.6 

45,904 

7,214 

31.8 

1957 

53,523 

14,938 

20.7 

49,098 

7,692 

33.0 

1958 

53.294 

14,989 

20.8 

52,509 

7,786 

32.3 

1959 

51,944 

14,628 

20.4 

54,961 

8,120 

32.8 

1960 

51,095 

14,949 

21.1 

56,998 

8,574 

33.2 

1  Elementary  net  roll  includes  prekindergarten,  kindergarten,  grades  1  to  6,  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  children  in  special  education  classes  and  day  camps.  It 
excludes  shop  centers  and  home  and  hospital  cases.  Estimates  from  1954-1960  are  based 
upon  resident  births  supplied  by  the  Baltimore  Department  of  Health. 

2  Estimates  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Baltimore  Department  of  Health. 

3  Revised    by   the   Department   of   Health    from   data    in   the  U.    S.    Census   of   1950. 
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building  materials  established  by  the  manufacturers. 
Building  cubage  and  perimeter  are  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Simplicity,  and  mass  that  results  from  functional  arrange- 
ment, are  relied  upon  for  beauty  and  economy.  Materials 
are  selected  which  will  reduce  direct  labor  costs  and  short- 
en the  time  of  construction.  By  a  continuous  search  for 
new  and  improved  materials  and  construction  methods, 
and  for  equipment  that  is  efficient  and  economical,  and 
by  the  avoidance  of  expensive  ornamentation,  the  costs  of 
Baltimore's  new  buildings  have  been  kept  within  the  mid- 
dle range  of  nation-wide  costs. 

After  the  contract  drawings  and  documents  have  been 
completed  under  the  City  Charter  they  must  pass  from 
the  Department  of  Education  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Works.  Here  the  Bureau  of  Building  Construction  adver- 
tises the  project  for  bids,  lets  the  contract,  and  supervises 
construction.  Time  required  for  construction  will  vary 
from  a  year  to  two  and  a  half  years.  When  the  contract 
has  been  let,  thirty-five  of  the  thirty-seven  steps  necessary 
to  erect  a  public  building  in  Baltimore  will  have  been 
completed. 

Economy    of    Cost 

Planning  with  attention  to  such  detail  results  in  mini- 
mum unit  cost  whether  the  unit  be  classroom  or  pupil  per 
square  foot,  or  pupil  per  cubic  foot.  A  further  element 
that  helps  to  determine  the  cost  of  construction  is  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  project  for  bidders.  Plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  carefully  prepared  so  that  bidders  may  know 
precisely  what  is  required  and  thus  eliminate  from  their 
bids  unnecessary  allowances  for  contingencies.  Competi- 
tion upon  school  bids  is  assured  and  favorable  low  bids 
ensue. 
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For  fire-resistive  elementary  school  buildings — build- 
ings composed  principally  of  steel  or  reinforced  concrete 
in  which  all  inflammable  materials  are  kept  to  a  minimum, 
leaving  only  furniture  and  the  paint  on  the  wall  subject 
to  flame — average  construction  costs  in  this  region  were 
found  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  be  $18.79  per 
square  foot.  The  large  elementary  schools  erected  so  far 
in  the  Baltimore  building  program  averaged  $16.79  per 
square  foot,  or  10.65  per  cent  less  than  the  average  of 
the  northeastern  states. 

Junior  high  school  costs  in  the  same  area  were  shown 
to  be  $17.58  per  square  foot  against  Baltimore's  $15.38  or 
12.5  per  cent  less.  The  senior  high  schools  and  the  techni- 
cal high  schools  built  so  far  have  cost  Baltimore  $17.26 
per  square  foot  as  compared  with  $20.85  in  other  eastern 
states,  or  17  per  cent  less. 

In  a  study  by  the  National  Education  Association  in 
which  costs  were  figured  on  a  per-cubic-foot  basis,  an 
average  of  $1.10  per  cubic  foot  was  established  for  a  fire- 
resistive  structure  of  approximately  24  classrooms,  audi- 
torium, gymnasium,  and  cafeteria.  In  Baltimore  the 
average  on  this  basis  was  %39l/i  per  cubic  foot,  or  9.5  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  of  those  buildings  studied  by 
the  NEA. 


IV 
INSTRUCTIONAL    POLICIES 

The  philosophy  which  underlies  the  educational  policies 
of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  assumes  that  all  children 
and  youth  who  are  capable  of  being  educated  profitably 
for  a  useful  life  as  American  citizens  are  entitled  to  stay 
in  the  system  until  they  reach  the  minimum  age  when 
it  is  legally  permissible  for  them  to  leave  or  until  they  are 
graduated  from  high  school.  Changed  conditions  in  the 
world  and  a  greater  understanding  of  youth  and  his  prob- 
lems require  new  approaches  to  the  objectives  of  public 
education.  Sometimes  these  new  efforts  may  appear  to 
jeopardize  the  traditional  school  subjects  and  their  in- 
trinsic values. 

Thoughtful  citizens  have  questioned  whether  current 
educational  practices  make  sufficient  provision  for  the 
child  of  unusual  ability.  They  are  concerned  lest  those  who 
are  capable  of  assimilating  the  best  that  education  has  to 
offer  be  submerged  in  what  they  fear  may  be  a  sea  of 
mediocrity.  Because  of  the  recurrence  of  these  questions, 
President  Thomsen  of  the  School  Board  appointed  three 
of  its  members  to  study  the  situation  to  examine  what  was 
being  done  to  educate  pupils  of  superior  ability.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Morrissy,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Sondheim,  and  Professor  J.  Trueman  Thompson, 
Chairman.  Its  report  to  the  Board  July  9,  1953,  was  pub- 
lished in  full  as  a  separate  document  to  accompany  the 
printed  Minutes  of  the  Board.  Its  findings'  are  summarized 
briefly  below: 

1 .  Pupils  are  expected  to  progress  through  the  school  system  at  the 
normal  rate  of  one  grade  a  year.    Under  this  plan,  the  great 

'The  Superior  Child  in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools — pages  6-14,  20,  27 
and  28. 
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majority  of  pupils  pass  at  the  end  of  the  year  into  the  next 
higher  grade,  the  number  of  failures  being  far  less  than  they 
were  under  the  older  system.  Moreover,  the  relative  number  of 
children  continuing  in  school  for  twelve  years  has  steadily  in- 
creased. These  trends  mean  inevitably  that  the  high  school 
populations  are  quite  different  from  those  that  existed  in  past 
years  when  high  schools  were  reserved  exclusively  for  those 
who  had  the  ability  (and  also  the  financial  means)  to  enter 
higher  education;  when  quittals  were  much  more  numerous; 
and  when  there  was  no  law  to  compel  a  longer  educational 
process. 

However,  not  everybody  "passes"  willy-nilly.  When  it  is  dis- 
covered that  certain  children  should  not  be  promoted  because 
they  lack  academic  ability  or  maturity,  and  if  it  is  decided  that 
they  would  be  seriously  misplaced  among  the  advancing  chil- 
dren, they  may  be  channeled  off  into  special  groups  where  the 
emphasis  is  more  on  doing  than  on  thinking.  High  school 
pupils  who  fail  in  more  than  one  subject  are  denied  advance- 
ment. Altogether,  those  who  are  not  promoted  amount  to  a 
significant  total,  although  they  constitute  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion than  those  who  were  not  advanced  under  the  older 
system. 

Many  methods  are  utilized  to  identify  the  superior  child.  Great 
reliance  is  placed  upon  the  gradual  accumulation  of  valid  evi- 
dence not  only  from  the  usual  record  of  scholastic  achievement 
and  educational  and  psychological  testing,  but  also  from  notes 
by  the  teacher,  which  reveal  the  child's  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. Thus  the  teacher  who  is  about  to  receive  a  new  class 
can  formulate  a  very  good  mental  picture  of  the  range  of 
abilities,  talents,  and  personal  characteristics  of  the  pupils  who 
will  compose  its  membership. 

Opportunities  for  acceleration  have  been  available  since  1905 
when  "preparatory"  schools  were  instituted  to  save  the  time  of 
bright  students  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  (7  and  8).  The 
conclusion  from  the  experimentation  with  such  programs  over 
the  years  since  then  is  that  for  good  students  acceleration  be- 
comes objectionable  only  when  it  is  carried  so  far  as  to  throw 
the  child  seriously  out  of  step  with  his  age  group.    The  Board 
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committee  found  general  agreement  among  professional  people 
that  acceleration  of  about  one  year  in  the  whole  twelve-year 
program  is  not  excessive  when  the  individual  children  are  care- 
fully selected  on  the  basis  of  maturity  and  social  adjustment. 
The  committee  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Junior  High  School  and  the  special  classes  at  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  Junior  High  Schools  for  their  contributions  to 
the  educational  program  in  the  past  and  their  service  to  those 
who  wish  to  accomplish  the  one  year  acceleration  which  they 
permit.  It  also  approved  the  Homev/ood  and  the  Coppin  Dem- 
onstration Schools  which  are  conducted  during  the  summer 
months  and  permit  pupils  who  attend  them  to  advance  about 
one-half  year,  and  the  so-called  advanced  college  preparatory 
courses  in  several  of  the  high  schools2  (Western,  City,  and 
Polytechnic)  which  enable  the  more  capable  pupils  to  save  ap- 
proximately a  year  in  their  post-high  school  education.  While 
there  was  general  agreement  that  these  provisions  for  accelera- 
tion were  desirable,  segregation  of  brighter  children  at  the 
elementary  level  into  special  schools  or  special  classes  was  not 
favored  because  it  interfered  with  their  social  adjustment. 
Furthermore,  there  was  evidence  that  parents  were  becoming 
skeptical  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  acceleration. 

5.  In  dealing  with  the  superior  child  the  main  reliance  is  on  en- 
richment. The  flexibility  of  the  modern  elementary  schoolroom 
enables  the  teacher  during  the  day  to  care  for  the  special  inter- 
ests and  needs  of  groups  of  children  who  show  high  aptitude  in 
certain  areas  by  adjusting  the  instructional  materials,  by  chal- 
lenging the  most  capable  to  tackle  harder  problems,  to  read 
more  advanced  books,  to  write  and  act  out  little  dramatizations, 
or  to  express  their  ideas  through  a  variety  of  media  that  will 
stimulate  their  creative  imagination  and  their  best  abilities  to 
execute.  This  plan  makes  for  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and 
personalities  in  many  areas  of  activity. 

6.  As  the  children  advance  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
there  are  increasing  opportunities  for  enrichment.  Special 
courses  are  sometimes  set  up  for  gifted  students,  as  for  exam- 


2  On  June  23,  1953,  the  Superintendent  reported  that  an  advanced  college 
preparatory  course  would  be  established  at  Douglass  High  School  in  September, 
1953. 
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pie,  the  course  in  creative  writing  at  Eastern  High  School,  some 
of  whose  members  have  had  their  work  published.  Additional 
and  more  mature  units  may  be  included  in  the  traditional 
courses.  Creative  work  and  original  contributions  are  stressed. 
French  and  German  plays  are  given  at  school  assemblies.  In- 
strumental and  choral  groups  perform.  The  student  newspaper, 
student  council,  and  other  student  activities  offer  excellent  op- 
portunities for  gifted  students  in  creative  and  leadership  roles. 
Science,  drama,  and  journalism  clubs  furnish  many  other  op- 
portunities. The  Forest  Park  High  School  Leaders'  Club  is 
made  up  of  students  on  the  scholastic  honor  lists;  its  members 
are  responsible  for  activities  leading  to  school  improvement  and 
for  a  coaching  program  for  students  who  have  been  absent 
from  school  or  are  behind  in  their  studies.    A  similar  group 


WORKING    WITH    THE    PLANNING    COMMISSION    OF    BALTIMORE,    ART 

CURRICULUM   STUDENTS  OF  THE   BALTIMORE   CITY   COLLEGE   DESIGNED 

A  COMPLETE  PLAN  FOR  THE  REDEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF 

SOME  SIXTY  ACRES  OF  LAND  IN  THE  NORTHERN  PART  OF  THE  CITY 
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OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    SUPERIOR    STUDENTS    GIVE    TRAINING    IN    THE    TECH- 
NIQUES OF  INDIVIDUAL  INVESTIGATION,   AS   IN  THE   LIBRARY  OF   THE 
BALTIMORE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
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known  as  the  Girls'  Service  Club  exists  at  Patterson  Park  High 
School.  At  many  schools  Quill  and  Scroll  clubs  are  organized 
to  use  the  leadership  qualities  of  those  superior  students  who 
have  special  talents  in  writing.  At  two  schools  superior  boys 
are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  the  Key  Club,  a  youth  service 
affiliate  of  the  Kiwanis.  At  Patterson  Park  High  School  the 
Club  conducts  community  betterment  projects  in  cooperation 
with  the  East  Baltimore  Kiwanis  group.  Pre-professional  in- 
terest groups,  such  as  the  Future  Teachers  Clubs,  are  organ- 
ized in  many  schools.  Thus  the  superior  child  has  available 
to  him  many  opportunities  that  will  develop  his  intellectual 
powers,  his  initiative,  his  character,  and  his  qualities  of  poten- 
tial leadership. 

The  committee  found  effective  the  techniques  employed 
by  the  schools  to  reveal  the  superior  child  and  keep  him  in 
focus  as  he  proceeds  through  the  system.  It  recognized 
that  large  classes  militated  against  the  school  in  doing  all 
that  may  be  done  ideally  for  the  superior  child  and  recom- 
mended constant  effort  to  reduce  class  size.  It  also  stressed 
the  importance  of  high  professional  requirements  for 
teachers,  in-service  training,  and  other  professional  aids  to 
keep  teachers  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  superior 
child  and  his  proper  treatment. 

Revision  of  the  Junior  High  School  Curriculum 

The  Board  Committee  on  the  Superior  Child  was  especi- 
ally understanding  of  the  unique  character  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  junior  high  school.  "All  educators,"  it  said, 
"whether  in  public  or  private  institutions,  recognize  this 
as  a  most  difficult  segment  of  education.  In  large  measure 
this  is  because  it  is  a  period  of  adolescence  for  the  pupils 
involved — a  time  of  great  turmoil  for  them,  as  every 
parent  and  teacher  knows.  Then  too,  there  are  severely 
taxing  problems  of  administration  associated  generally 
with  the  transition  from  elementary  school  techniques  to 
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those  of  the  senior  high  school,  with  programming  and 
scheduling,  and  with  the  length  of  the  school  day." 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  committee  of  junior  high 
principals  who  began  their  work  in  1950  the  characteris- 
tics and  needs  of  children  at  this  stage  of  educational  devel- 
opment were  explored,  the  function  of  the  junior  high 
school  was  examined,  and  the  trends  in  educational  prac- 
tice in  this  area  were  charted.  The  committee  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  junior  high  school  should  give  each 
student  a  good  basic  education,  be  geared  to  the  needs  of 
the  slow  and  the  fast  learner  as  well  as  to  the  requirements 
of  the  average  learner,  and  provide  for  students  who  have 
talent  in  special  fields  such  as  art,  music,  industrial  arts, 
and  home  economics.  It  should  ease  the  transition  from 
the  elementary  school  and  prepare  students  for  the  senior 
high  school.  This  philosophy  and  background  study  were 
summed  up  for  final  acceptance  in  a  statement  of  trends 
issued  by  the  committee  in  April,  1952,  and  reproduced 
herewith  as  Table  12. 

On  this  framework  a  new  program  of  studies  was 
drawn  up,  with  provision  for  a  degree  of  flexibility  by 
means  of  electives.  The  schedule  of  required  subjects  and 
electives  appears  in  Table  13. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  work,  the  committee  had  re- 
ceived requests  from  every  department  for  longer  periods 
of  instruction.  The  complaints  centered  about  the  pres- 
sure of  too  much  to  do  in  a  short  period  and  the  accom- 
panying annoyance  of  too  frequent  changing  of  classes. 
Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  very  few  junior  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  used  the  forty-minute 
period  prevailing  here  in  Baltimore.  The  committee  rec- 
ommended a  school  day  consisting  of  six  fifty-minute 
periods  of  instruction  for  every  child.    Each  teacher  will 
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TABLE   12 

The  Direction  in  Which  We  Move  in  Improving  the 

Junior  High  School  Curricula 


From 

1.  Limited  relationship  with  ele- 
mentary and  senior  high  school 
levels. 

2.  A  rather  inflexible  curriculum 
geared  largely  to  the  average 
child. 


3.  Departmentalizaton  and  special- 
ization with  emphasis  on  subject 
matter. 


4.  All  pupils  taking  the  same  pro- 
gram in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  to  insure  common  learn- 
ings with  a  choice  of  curriculum 
in  the  ninth  grade. 


5.   A  program   each  semester  requir- 
ing "major"  and  "minor"  subjects. 


6.  One  teacher  meeting  many  differ- 
ent classes. 


7.  An   eight-period   day   of   approxi- 
mately forty  minutes   per   period. 

8.  A  semester  schedule. 


9.   A      program      of     extracurricular 
activities. 


To 

1.  Closer  articulation  with  elementary 
and  senior  high   school   levels. 

2.  A  flexible  curriculum  permitting 
differentiated  learnings  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  slow  learner 
and  the  superior  student  as  well  as 
the  average  child. 

3.  A  curriculum  that  places  emphasis 
upon  the  needs  of  children,  aims  at 
integration  of  learning,  and  at  the 
same  time,  keeps  its  strength  in 
content. 

4.  A  program  that  provides  common 
learnings  throughout  all  the  junior 
high  school  grades,  with  elective 
subjects  which  are  based  on  student 
interests,  needs,  and  abilities  and 
which  increase  in  number  as  pupils 
advance  through  the  grades. 

5.  The  elimination  of  the  terms  "major" 
and  "minor"  subjects.  Subjects  may 
be  scheduled  for  more  periods  per 
week  in  some  semesters  and  not 
given  in  others. 

6.  A  teaching  schedule  that  will  reduce 
the  total  number  of  pupils  a  teacher 
will  meet  per  week. 

7.  Fewer   and    longer   class   periods. 

8.  A  framework  that  will  make  possible 
the  anticipated  change  to  an  annual 
schedule. 

9.  A  program  that  curricularizes  an 
increasing  number  of  extracurricular 
activities. 
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TABLE   13 

The  New  Junior  High  School  Program 

Grade  7 

Required   subjects:     Language  arts,   mathematics,   science-health  education, 

social   studies,   physical   education,   industrial   arts  or  home  economics,   art, 

music. 

Electives:    None. 

Comments:    Social  studies  consists  of  history  and  geography  of  the  United 

States,  taught  by  the  same  teacher. 

Grade  8 

Required  subjects:  Geography,  history,  language  arts,  mathematics, 
physical  education,  science-health  education. 

Electives:  Art,  foreign  languages,  industrial  arts  or  home  economics, 
music.  Additional  instruction  in  arithmetic  or  reading  may  also  be  taken 
as  an  elective. 

Grade  9 

Required  subjects:  History,  language  arts,  mathematics,  physical  edu- 
cation,  science-health  education. 

Electives:  Art,  foreign  languages,  industrial  arts  or  home  economics, 
music,  typing  and  business  training.  Special  school  interest  activity. 
Comments:  Special  school  interest  activities  will  depend  upon  the  school, 
the  community,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  the  personnel  available. 
Such  activities  might  include  news  writing,  dramatics  and  personal  de- 
velopment. Before  a  school  can  set  up  classes  in  these  special  school 
activities,    approval    must   be   obtained    from   the   Assistant   Superintendent. 

teach  five  classes  of  fifty  minutes  each  instead  of  six  classes 
of  forty  minutes  each,  a  net  increase  of  ten  minutes  of 
actual  instruction  time  per  day.  The  teacher's  free  period 
will  also  be  ten  minutes  longer. 

No  specific  periods  were  set  aside  for  guidance  or  for 
library.  The  periods  allotted  to  guidance  were  to  be  taken 
in  the  7th  and  9th  grades  from  the  language  arts  periods, 
and  in  the  8  th  grade  from  the  science  periods,  by  agree- 
ment of  the  departments  concerned  as  to  the  maximum 
number  of  periods  to  be  used  during  the  year.  Library 
periods  in  each  grade  were  to  be  arranged  cooperatively 
by  librarian,  subject  teacher,  and  the  class. 

The  new  junior  high  curriculum  arose  out  of  the  best 
thinking  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  principals, 
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and  the  teachers,  guided  by  common  practices  in  other 
communities  and  the  considered  judgment  of  authorities 
in  the  junior  high  field.  Individual  schools  experimented 
with  parts  of  the  new  program.  By  this  process  teachers 
gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  recommendations 
and  participated  more  actively  in  their  revision  and  re- 
statement. Members  of  parent-teacher  associations  and 
other  lay  groups  gained  an  understanding  of  the  proposed 
changes.  With  all  this  advance  planning  behind  them,  all 
junior  high  schools  were  requested  to  make  a  formal  be- 
ginning on  the  new  program  by  September,  1954  and  to 
adopt  the  new  curricula  and  the  new  time  schedule  not 
later  than  September,  1955. 

Impact  Upon  Subject  Matter  Fields — Coincidentally 
with  the  work  of  the  Junior  High  Curriculum  Revision 
Committee,  the  specialized  subject-matter  divisions  were 
busy  experimenting  with  the  adaptation  of  new  courses 
and  curricular  objectives  to  their  respective  established  or 
contemplated  programs.  The  Division  of  Art  Education 
has  gradually  shifted  its  emphasis  from  the  development 
of  appreciation  through  pictures  and  other  media  to  the 
cultivation  of  creative  ideas  and  expressions  motivated  by 
the  students'  own  experiences  and  interests.  For  pupils 
who  discover  special  abilities  through  this  approach  a 
ninth-grade  art  course  was  developed  which  would  lead 
them  directly  into  the  art  curriculum  and,  upon  gradua- 
tion from  high  school,  into  college  or  an  art  school,  with- 
out the  need  of  additional  credits. 

Hamilton  Junior  High  School  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
Junior  High  School  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  permit- 
ting pupils  in  grades  eight  and  nine  to  elect  either  vocal  or 
instrumental  music. 

The  social  studies  program  will  consist  of  a  combined 
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history-geography  course  in  the  seventh  grade  and  separate 
courses  in  history  and  geography  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  Several  schools  have  been  experimenting  with  this 
type  of  course  since  1950  under  such  designations  as  core 
curriculum  or  homeroom-centered  curriculum,  often  with 
extra-long  periods  and  with  English  added.  A  committee 
of  history  and  geography  teachers  developed  source  units 
for  the  new  seventh  grade  course  in  which  the  relation  of 
the  geography  of  the  United  States  to  its  history  was  the 
theme.  In  the  eighth  grade  problems  of  geographic  origin 
were  formulated  to  help  prepare  the  student  for  a  better 
understanding  of  his  world. 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  eighth  grade  the  emphasis 
of  the  history  program  is  to  be  on  the  role  of  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  beginning 
with  expansion  overseas  and  continuing  into  the  twentieth 
century.  The  second  semester's  work  centers  on  citizen- 
ship in  ever-expanding  communities  and  deals  with  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  membership  in  local,  state,  national  gov- 
ernments and  international  organizations. 

The  Latin  department  concentrated  on  planning  the 
new  eighth  grade  course  in  Latin.  This  arrangement  will 
enable  pupils  to  go  to  the  senior  high  school  with  two 
years  of  preparation  rather  than  one  year.  It  makes  pos- 
sible an  increase  in  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
preparation.  Emphasis  is  put  on  the  historical  and  cultural 
values  of  the  language.  Borrowed  words,  derivatives,  and 
mottoes  will  be  stressed.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  find  evi- 
dences of  how  Latin  lives  in  everyday  English  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  contributions  of  the  Romans  to  modern 
civilization.  Stories  of  Roman  heroes,  mythology,  and  the 
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life  and  customs  of  the  Romans  will  be  presented  with  ex- 
tensive use  of  visual  aids. 

The  reading-centered  program  hitherto  emphasized  for 
all  seventh  graders  who  needed  more  than  average  help  in 
reading  was  extended  to  the  eighth  grade  level  by  the  al- 
lotment of  three  additional  periods  a  week.  The  instruc- 
tion will  be  remedial  in  character.  Pupils  who  had  this 
training  on  an  experimental  basis  in  former  years  were 
able  after  this  eighth  grade  experience  to  complete  suc- 
cessfully the  program  of  the  ninth  grade. 

The  program  in  science  was  organized  so  as  to  insure  a 
gradual  growth  and  understanding  in  the  general  con- 
cepts of  science  as  they  apply  to  the  earth,  living  things, 
mechanics  and  energy,  living  things  and  the  earth  in  gen- 
eral. In  the  seventh  grade  practical  aspects  of  health  are 
considered  under  such  topics  as  first  aid,  disease  prevention, 
and  growing  up  in  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  elemen- 
tary facts  about  the  earth  which  a  study  of  astronomy  and 
geology  contributes.  In  grade  eight  elementary  principles 
of  practical  physics  and  chemistry  are  related  to  everyday 
living.  Grade  nine  has  a  combined  science-health  program, 
beginning  with  biology  in  the  first  quarter  and  followed 
with  health  education  in  the  second  quarter.  The  aim  of 
health  education  is  the  improvement  of  health  practices. 

Curricular  Developments  in  the  Senior  High  Area 

Senior  high  school  curricular  changes  have  been  limited 
to  individual  projects  or  to  specific  subjects.  At  the  Balti- 
more Polytechnic  Institute  the  English  and  the  history 
departments  organized  a  symposium  for  students  enrolled 
in  the  accelerated  course  in  which  teachers  of  history  and 
teachers  of  English  combined  to  provide  the  background 
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which  the  students  needed  in  their  study  and  discussion  of 
current  problems. 

Forest  Park  High  School,  as  part  of  its  enrichment  pro- 
gram, developed  a  two-period  elective  course  in  drama 
that  might  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  regular  tenth  grade 
English  and,  for  interested  and  capable  students  on  the 
twelfth  grade  level,  a  more  detailed  course  that  could  be 
taken  as  a  fifth  major  subject. 

Several  senior  high  schools  organized  classes  for  pupils 
with  some  reading  disability. 

Some  schools  which  had  courses  in  journalism  in  the 
eleventh  year  arranged  their  schedules  so  that  capable  stu- 
dents could  take  a  second  course  in  journalism  as  a  fifth 
major  in  the  twelfth  year. 

The  elective  geography  course  in  the  senior  high  school 
was  designed  to  give  the  student  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  physical  and  cultural  environment  from  which  most 
of  the  world's  problems  arise.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
training  in  geographic  reasoning  to  help  the  student  to 
recognize  false  generalizations  and  unsound  principles  so  as 
to  reach  conclusions  that  were  valid.  A  committee  of 
teachers  supplemented  and  reconstructed  the  units  of  this 
course  to  improve  their  physical,  social,  and  political 
emphasis. 

The  senior  high  school  science  program  was  reorganized 
to  integrate  it  with  the  over-all  science  program  which 
had  been  developing  in  grades  one  through  twelve  during 
the  past  five  years.  Attention  during  the  past  year  was 
focused  on  the  completion  of  a  new  tenth  grade  program 
in  biology.  The  units  were  organized  around  the  broad  con- 
cepts which  had  been  developed  for  the  new  ninth  grade 
program.  In  this  way  close  articulation  in  content  and 
method,  including  laboratory  work,  was  assured. 
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The  cooperative  program  in  the  distributive  education 
field  which  provides  background  information  for  students 
who  expect  to  become  operators  and  managers  of  stores 
and  experts  in  the  business  of  salesmanship  was  further 
developed  through  the  close  cooperation  and  advice  of 
advisory  committees  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
the  Association  of  Commerce,  and  other  trade  and  indus- 
trial groups.  The  need  for  a  practical  program  of  educa- 
tion and  training  for  those  who  will  engage  in  the 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  is  accentuated  by  the 
U.  S.  census  returns  of  1950  which  indicated  that  of  ap- 
proximately 400,000  workers  in  the  city,  26%  were  em- 
ployed in  the  wholesale,  retail,  and  service  trades. 

A  complete  laboratory  for  training  in  the  management 
of  a  small  retail  store  was  installed  in  the  new  Mergen- 
thaler  Vocational-Technical  High  School.  A  new  display 
workshop  was  added  in  order  to  acquaint  the  tenth  grade 
students  with  the  construction  of  display  materials.  The 
eleventh  grade  pupils  took  full  charge  of  operating 
the  school  store.  In  addition  to  buying  stock  from  whole- 
salers, the  store  sold  baked  goods  and  other  articles  made  in 
the  different  shops.  In  the  classrooms  the  teachers  of  art, 
home  economics,  business,  and  other  related  fields  pointed 
out  the  application  of  their  subjects  to  distributive  edu- 
cation. After  the  eleventh  grade  experience  of  assuming 
all  the  different  jobs  of  a  retail  store,  the  students  worked 
in  actual  businesses  during  their  twelfth  grade. 

Trends  In  High  School  Subjects  Enrollment 

Are  the  secondary  schools  still  stressing  the  so-called 
basic  subjects  such  as  reading,  mathematics,  and  history? 
Are  as  many  pupils  taking  science  as  its  place  in  the  nation- 
al economy  would  indicate  to  be  desirable?  Table  14  gives 
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a  partial  answer  to  these  questions  for  five  groups  of  senior 
high  school  subjects:  English,  which  includes  reading  from 
1941;  the  social  studies,  which  are  history  and  geography, 
with  some  civics;   mathematics    (eight  different   types)  ; 


TABLE  14 

Number  Taking  Certain  Senior  High  School  Subjects 

in  June  of  Each  Year 


June 

Social 

Foreign 

Year 

Net  Roll 

English 

Studies1 

Mathematics2 

Science3 

Languages4 

1934 

13,242 

13,199 

9,302 

7,536 

8,181 

9,202 

1935 

13,754 

13,737 

10,283 

8,069 

9,341 

8,362 

1936 

14,363 

14,404 

11,354 

8,316 

9,558 

8,475 

1937 

14,393 

14,275 

11,016 

7,333 

9,370 

8,325 

1938 

14,707 

14,473 

11,686 

7,052 

9,446 

7,959 

1939 

15,262 

15,031 

11,817 

7,405 

9,834 

8,036 

1940 

15,529 

15,159 

11,647 

6,789 

9,859 

7,741 

1941 

14,582 

14,555 

11,423 

6,560 

9,448 

7,496 

1942 

13,341 

13,437 

9,987 

7,527 

8,979 

6,913 

1943 

11,952 

11,945 

8,718 

6,360 

8,060 

5,989 

1944 

11,900 

11,925 

8,705 

6,653 

8,112 

5,944 

1945 

11,620 

11,699 

9,060 

6,923 

7,481 

5,769 

1946 

11,727 

11,752 

8,950 

6,569 

7,341 

5,852 

1947 

12,175 

12,151 

8,685 

7,664 

8,123 

6,284 

1948 

12,228 

12,314 

9,104 

7,113 

7,729 

5,846 

1949 

12,236 

12,311 

8,932 

7,040 

6,323^ 

5,580 

1950 

13,043 

13,100 

10,189 

7,616 

7,850 

6,008 

1951 

13,109 

13,102 

9,764 

8,001 

7,644 

5,592 

1952 

13,415 

13,447 

10,165 

8,395 

8,511 

6,021 

1953 

14,401 

14,471 

11,309 

9,744 

8,020 

6,377 

1954 

14,940 

15,002 

11,147 

10,409 

8,201 

6,083 

1  History,  geography,  economics,  commercial  geography,  and  civics. 

2  Mathematics,   algebra,    advanced   algebra,   plane  geometry,   solid  geometry,   trigonometry, 
calculus,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  mathematics. 

3  Biology,  chemistry,  general  science,  and  physics. 

4  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Spanish. 

science;   and  foreign  languages    (French,  German,  Latin, 

and  Spanish),  with  data  from  June,  1934,  to  June,  1954. 

In   1934,  practically  all  students  were  taking  English, 

and  seven  out  of  ten  were  enrolled  in  the  social  studies. 
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Mathematics,  science,  and  the  foreign  languages  each  en- 
rolled approximately  60%  of  the  total  enrollment. 

By  1954,  the  picture  had  changed.  English  continued 
to  enroll  all  of  the  senior  high  pupils,  some  in  more  than 
one  course.    The  proportional  enrollment  in  science  de- 

TABLE   15 

Percent  of  Students  in  Senior  High  Schools  Taking  Certain 
Subjects  in  June  of  Each  Year 


Year 

June  Net  Roll 
Senior  H.  S. 

English 

Social 
Studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Foreign 
Languages 

1934 

13,242 

99.7 

70.2 

56.9 

61.8 

69.5 

1935 

13,754 

99.9 

74.8 

58.7 

67.9 

60.8 

1936 

14,363 

100.3 

79.1 

57.9 

66.5 

59.0 

1937 

14,393 

99.2 

76.5 

50.9 

65.1 

57.8 

1938 

14,707 

98.4 

79.5 

47.9 

64.2 

54.1 

1939 

15,262 

98.5 

77.4 

48.5 

64.4 

52.7 

1940 

15,529 

97.6 

75.0 

43.7 

63.5 

49.8 

1941 

14,582 

99.8 

78.4 

45.0 

64.8 

51.4 

1942 

13,341 

100.7 

74.9 

56.4 

67.3 

51.8 

1943 

11,952 

99-9 

72.9 

53.2 

67.4 

50.1 

1944 

11,900 

100.2 

73.2 

55.9 

68.2 

49.9 

1945 

11,620 

100.7 

78.0 

59.6 

64.4 

49.6 

1946 

11,727 

100.2 

76.3 

56.0 

62.6 

49.9 

1947 

12,175 

99.8 

71.3 

62.9 

66.7 

51.6 

1948 

12,228 

100.7 

74.5 

58.2 

63.2 

47.8 

1949 

12,236 

100.6 

73.0 

57.5 

51.7 

45.6 

1950 

13,043 

100.4 

78.1 

58.4 

60.2 

46.1 

1951 

13,109 

99.9 

74.5 

61.3 

57.3 

42.7 

1952 

13,415 

100.2 

75.8 

62.6 

63.4 

44.9 

195  3 

14,401 

100.5 

78.5 

67.7 

55.7 

44.3 

1954 

14,940 

100.4 

74.6 

69.7 

54.9 

40.7 

cliried  from  61.8%  to  54.9%.  Foreign  language  enroll- 
ments declined  from  69.5%  to  40.7%.  Mathematics  and 
the  social  studies  showed  some  improvement  both  in  terms 
of  number  taking  and  in  the  per  cent  of  students  taking; 
their  respective  ratios  rising  12.8  points  and  4.4  respec- 
tively. 
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Table  14  shows  the  enrollment  in  all  five  of  these  areas 
and  the  total  senior  high  June  net  roll  each  year.  Table 
15  gives  the  ratio  of  the  subject  areas  to  total  enrollment 
in  the  senior  high  school.  The  graph  indicates  the  trend 
in  each  area  in  terms  of  1934  data.  The  encouraging  as- 
pect of  these  data  is  that  while  the  net  roll  of  all  senior 
high  school  pupils  increased  12.7%  between  1934  and 
1954,  mathematics  enrollment  gained  38.1%  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  and  the  social  studies  19.8%.  The  foreign 
languages,  after  declining  steadily  to  a  low  point  in  1945, 
from  that  time  continued  to  hold  its  new  lower  level. 
Science,  although  attracting  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  1954 
enrollment  than  it  did  in  1934,  nevertheless  continued  to 
enroll  about  the  same  number  of  pupils  as  before,  which 
is  significant  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 

Model  Youth  City  Council  Project 

For  some  time  there  had  been  a  feeling  among  secondary 
school  social  studies  teachers  that  pupils  learn  about  muni- 
cipal legislative  enactments  but  seldom  have  a  hand  in 
actually  recommending  legislation  that  is  vital  and  signifi- 
cant.. It  was  this  view  which  led  the  Baltimore  senior 
high  history  department  to  initiate  a  Model  Youth  City 
Council  program  in  September,  1953,  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  representatives  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  municipality.  The  program  was 
directed  by  the  Curriculum  Bureau  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  secondary  history  and  English  departments. 

The  Read,  See,  Hear  Phase — During  this  period,  par- 
ticipating students  read  about  municipal  activities  and  the 
problems  of  Baltimore.  They  took  field  trips  to  see  at 
first  hand  conditions  which  needed  to  be  improved.  They 
interviewed  department  heads  and  civic  leaders  in  con- 
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nection  with  needed  municipal  reforms.  These  activities 
took  place  during  the  period  from  October,  1953,  to 
March,  1954. 

The  Know-How  Phase — On  March  19,  1954,  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  students  met  with  the  regular  members 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Council,  executive  officials,  and 
representatives  of  lay  groups  such  as  the  Women's  Civic 
League,  in  order  to  understand  how  bills  are  written  and 
how  new  laws  come  into  being.  This  second  phase  was 
concerned  largely  with  the  mechanics  of  writing  bills  and 
carrying  out  legislative  procedures.  It  helped  to  prepare 
the  students  for  the  third  phase  which  was  concerned  with 
the  actual  writing  of  recommended  legislation. 

The  Election  Phase — A  city-wide  convention  was  held 
in  February  to  nominate  a  Youth  Mayor,  Youth  President 
of  the  Council,  and  other  necessary  officers.  Each  candidate 
submitted  his  platform  for  office.  Students  studied  the 
records  of  the  candidates  and  actually  voted  them  into 
office. 

The  Write-Doivn  Phase — At  this  time  students  wrote 
bills  covering  all  areas  of  need  such  as  those  concerned 
with  parking  meters,  slum  clearance,  new  recreational 
facilities,  expressways,  juvenile  delinquency,  civil  defense, 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  requirements.  In  all,  over  one 
hundred  bills  made  up  the  first  draft  of  the  Bill  Book. 
While  students  interviewed  and  talked  to  experts  about 
city  reforms,  the  actual  writing  of  the  bills  was  performed 
by  them  alone.  In  general,  the  bill  writing  phase  took 
place  during  March  and  April,  1954. 

The  Action  Phase — The  main  action  took  place  at  the 
Legislative  Session  which  was  a  two-day  affair  held  on  May 
6th  and  7th  at  the  City  Hall  itself,  in  the  City  Council 
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Chamber.  Here  participating  students,  who  represented 
eleven  Baltimore  high  schools,  went  through  the  processes 
of  committee  hearings  and  bill  passing.  Some  bills  were 
defeated  in  committee.  Others  were  vetoed  by  the  Youth 
Mayor,  but  a  number  of  very  important  laws  passed  all 
three  readings  and  were  signed  by  the  Mayor. 

Among  some  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  students  were 
recommendations  which  the  regular  City  Council  was  to 
take  over  and  pass  at  later  sessions.  For  example,  the  bill 
dealing  with  parking  meters  passed  by  the  student  Model 
Council  was  later  to  be  passed  by  the  City  Council.  The 
practice  of  using  a  clergyman  to  open  the  Model  Council 
in  prayer  was  so  effective  that  the  regular  City  Council 
took  over  this  practice.  However,  not  all  of  the  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  Model  Council  Group  were  passed  by  the 
regular  City  Council.  For  example,  two  days  after  the 
students  passed  a  fair  employment  practice  law,  the  regular 
City  Council  defeated  such  a  bill. 

The  demanding  routine  of  the  youth  executive  and 
legislative  officeholders  gave  the  youngsters  a  new  respect 
for  Baltimore's  mayor  and  its  councilmen.  The  warm  and 
sincere  aid  which  they  received  from  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Council  generated  an  intimate  feel- 
ing of  kinship  with  these  adults  who  were  running  the 
city.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  did  not  sometimes  ex- 
press lack  of  patience  at  the  "slow  pace"  of  the  regular 
Council,  but  in  the  main,  their  own  experiences  with  con- 
troversial bills  got  the  youngsters  to  see  that  one  must  make 
haste  slowly.  Nor  was  the  gain  for  the  young  people  alone. 
The  city  fathers  acquired  a  new  respect  for  the  young 
school  pupils  who  were  too  often  previously  thought  of 
as  "children."    The  City  Council  itself  commended  the 
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Baltimore  Public  Schools  in  an  official  resolution  and  en- 
couraged the  repetition  of  the  project  as  an  annual  affair. 

"Baltimore:   City  of  Promise" 

Throughout  the  history  of  Baltimore  there  have  always 
been  civic-minded  men  and  women  who  recognize  and 
understand  their  responsibilities  toward  building  a  better 
community.  Local  citizenship  is  the  cornerstone  of 
American  democracy.  It  is  therefore  of  especial  signifi- 
cance when  community  leaders,  as  well  as  local  educators, 
see  the  need  for  reinforcing  the  efforts  of  the  schools  in 
building  local  citizenship.  In  the  fall  of  1949,  a  group  of 
community  leaders  headed  by  William  J.  Casey  met  with 
Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Second- 
ary Education,  and  with  Harry  Bard,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Curriculum  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  writing  of  a  book  about  Baltimore.  The  plan  called 
for  a  book  which  would  describe  how  Baltimore  came  to 
be  the  great  city  that  it  is,  what  makes  the  city  tick,  what 
its  current  problems  are,  and  what  is  being  done  and  needs 
to  be  done  to  solve  these  problems.  The  educational  staff 
received  the  proposal  warmly,  for  they  recognized  that 
such  a  book  would  meet  a  long-felt  need  and  would  con- 
stitute a  valuable  medium  for  the  teaching  of  citizenship. 
They  recommended,  however,  that  the  book  should  be 
produced  by  high  school  students  and,  primarily,  be  for 
high  school  students. 

The  project  was  launched  in  the  fall  of  1950  by  the 
Curriculum  Bureau.  Under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  their  history  teachers,  selected  groups  of  pupils  began 
the  task  of  studying  Baltimore's  history,  social  and  civic 
agencies,  economic  life,  population,  educational  and  rec- 
reational resources,  housing  conditions  and  living  stand- 
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ards,  traffic  and  transit  problems,  and  health  and  safety 
facilities.  Excursions  and  field  trips  were  made,  commun- 
ity leaders  were  interviewed,  and  library  resources  were 
explored.  Every  effort  was  made  to  study  the  community's 
problems  at  first  hand.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  were 
aware  that  the  project  was  a  pioneer  experiment  in  text- 
book preparation  as  well  as  an  effort  to  write  the  first 
genuinely  comprehensive  book  on  Baltimore.  Stimulated 
by  this  knowledge,  they  tackled  the  job  with  enthusiasm 
and  a  spirit  of  high  adventure. 

The  entire  community  soon  learned  about  the  unique 
undertaking,  and  government,  business,  labor,  and  civic 
leaders  spared  no  effort  in  facilitating  the  investigations,  re- 
search, and  field  trips.  The  community  itself  became  the 
classroom  for  the  participating  students  and,  in  due  course, 
a  wealth  of  information,  statistics,  and  pictures  pertinent 
to  each  content  area  was  assembled,  collated,  and  discussed. 
When  the  actual  writing  was  begun,  it  was  undertaken 
by  the  students  with  the  creative  enthusiasm  that  springs 
from  rich  personal  experiences.  There  was  full  awareness 
on  the  part  of  these  young  writers  that  time  would  out- 
date  many  of  their  statistics  and  that  some  of  the  needs 
which  they  recognized  as  being  critical  would  be  met 
before  the  book  came  off  the  press. 

In  addition  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  high  school 
teachers,  the  student  researchers  had  the  able  assistance 
of  Albert  J.  Silverman  who  was  assigned  to  the  Curricu- 
lum Bureau  as  editor  of  the  publication. 

In  September,  1953,  the  3 75 -page  book  was  published 
under  the  title,  Baltimore:  City  of  Promise,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  late  William  H.  Lemmel,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  whose  zeal  had  helped  to 
further  the  project.  The  enterprise,  of  course,  contributed 
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TABLE   16 

Contents  of  Student- Written  Textbook,  "Baltimore:    City  of  Promise" 


Chapter 


School 


10 
11 
12 


A  Goodly  Heritage 

The  People 

Regional  Geography 
and  Growing  Pains 
The  Government  of 
A  Great  City 
Economic  Resources 

Occupational  Patterns 
and  Living  Standards 

Homes  For  A 
Million  People 
Progress  in  Education 
and  Recreation 

Protective  Services 


Safeguarding  Health  and 
Social  Welfare 
Traffic  and 
Transit  Headaches 
Promise  and 
Fulfillment 


Eastern    High     School     students, 
F.  Ethel  Plitt,  teacher. 
Douglass   High   School   students, 
Naomi  Hardy,  teacher. 
Southern    High    School    students, 
Josie  Shea,  teacher. 
Baltimore     Polytechnic     Institute 
students,  William  Bader,  teacher. 
Forest  Park  High  School  students, 
Grace  D.  Broening,  teacher. 
Patterson  Park  High  School  stu- 
dents, Edith  W.  Brusowankin  and 
Henry  Waskow,  teachers. 
Baltimore   City   College   students, 
Frank  Fairbank,  teacher. 
Carver    Vocational    High    School 
students,  George  L.  Washington, 
teacher. 

Edison  Vocational  High  School 
students,  Madison  B.  Bordley,  Jr., 
teacher,  and  Mergenthaler  Vo- 
cational High  School  of  Printing 
students,  John  T.  Stone,  teacher. 
Western  High  School  students, 
Lucile  M.  Edgett,  teacher. 
Dunbar  High  School  students, 
Luther  C.  Mitchell,  teacher. 
Barton  Vocational  High  School 
students,  Bessie  M.  Rich,  teacher. 


most  to  those  who  had  participated  in  the  various  stages 
of  prepublication  preparation,  but  the  high  school  students 
who  came  after,  who  now  had  a  reasonably  up-to-date 
reference  written  by  their  own  colleagues,  enjoyed  its 
contents  and  came  to  realize  that  their  task  was  to  keep 
it  current  by  their  own  investigations  and  research. 
Table    16   outlines   the   chapter   headings   and   thereby 
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suggests  the  scope  of  the  publication  in  which  the  300 
students  and  14  teachers  representing  all  thirteen  senior 
high  schools  were  involved. 

"A  Guide  to  Elementary  Education" 

A  major  project  of  the  elementary  division,  the  product 
of  nine  years  of  cooperative  study  and  experimentation, 
was  brought  to  fruition  at  the  close  of  the  biennium  in 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  THE  SONGS  OF  OTHER  PEOPLES  HELP 
TO   ENRICH   THE   PUPIL'S   BACKGROUND   OF    UNDERSTANDING 
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interpreting  promising  practices,  organizing  worthy 
materials,  exploring  new  areas  where  needs  exist,  and  devel- 
oping directional  lines  for  such  areas.  Altogether  the  proj- 
ect provided  the  most  extensive  and  most  valuable  course 
of  in-service  training  ever  to  be  undertaken  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Elementary  Education.  In  many  respects  the  pro- 
cess through  which  the  material  was  developed  may  prove 
the  completion  of  the  manuscript  of  A  Guide  to  Elemen- 
tary Education.  Its  content  originated  in  hundreds  of 
Baltimore  classrooms,  in  the  work  of  participants  in  var- 
ious workshops  and  committees,  and  in  the  suggestions 
and  reactions  of  the  entire  teaching  staff  to  the  1951  mime- 
ographed edition.  It  grew  out  of  the  exploratory  work 
of  three  committees  organized  in  1947  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  design  for  elementary  education  and  of  ways 
to  acquaint  staff  and  community  with  emerging  trends. 
For  four  years,  these  committees  studied  and  charted  the 
growth  characteristics  of  children,  clarified  goals  and 
values,  and  studied  administrative  and  educational  aspects 
relating  to  the  admission,  grouping,  and  classification  of 
children. 

The  publication  provides  ( 1 )  an  over-all  philosophy 
for  the  education  of  children  in  the  light  of  their  charac- 
teristics as  they  mature  through  the  successive  growth 
levels,  and  (2)  a  framework  for  planning,  developing, 
administering,  and  evaluating  a  curriculum  which  will 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  these  learners.  While  it 
marks  a  signal  accomplishment  in  the  direction  of  a  con- 
stantly improving  instructional  program,  it  does  not  offer 
any  suggestion  of  finality.  Details  of  the  publication  were 
assembled  by  a  committee,  widely  representative  of  the 
Elementary  Division,  who  gave  intensive  and  dedicated 
service  in  its  development.    Theirs  was  a  creative  job  of 
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more  important  than  the  materials  themselves.  The  Guide 
will  be  printed  in  two  colors,  with  charts  and  graphs  and 
marginal  drawings  illustrative  of  the  intent  of  the  text, 
to  arouse  interest  and  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  cur- 
riculum is  created  by  the  teacher  and  the  children  as  they 
work  together  in  an  educational  environment  which  stimu- 
lates learning,  motivates  practice  and  develops  competence. 

Curriculum  in  Art  Education 

During  the  course  of  the  biennium  the  Division  of  Art 


STUDENTS  IN  THE  ART  CURRICULUM  DEVELOP  USEFUL  AVOCATIONS 
AS   WELL   AS    VOCATIONAL    APTITUDES 
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Education  completed  a  major  revamping  of  its  programs 
of  study  in  the  first  twelve  grades.  The  first  volume  to 
be  released  bore  the  title,  Art  Resource  Materials  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  and  appeared  in  February, 
1953.  Its  chapters  discussed  such  topics  as  art  in  the 
secondary  schools,  art  and  fostering  mental  health,  integra- 
tive art  education,  procedures  in  art  education,  instruc- 
tion in  the  junior  high  schools,  instruction  in  the  senior 
high  schools,  the  art  curriculum,  art  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, and  audio-visual  materials.  In  addition  it  con- 
tained a  bibliography  and  an  index. 

The  second  manuscript  brought  to  completion  for  pub- 
lication, Art  Resource  Materials  for  Elementary  Schools, 
was  based  on  the  Course  of  Study  in  Art  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  published  in  1945.  It  included  information 
relating  to  the  elementary  school  art  program,  and  art 
processes  and  practices.  The  material  was  developed  by 
the  staff  of  the  Art  Division  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
representative  committee  of  3  5  members  from  the  ad- 
ministrative, supervisory,  and  instructional  staff  of  the 
elementary  schools.  Before  final  acceptance,  the  workabil- 
ity of  the  art  processes  as  written  up  received  a  thorough 
try-out  and  evaluation  by  the  art  representatives  and  key 
teachers  in  several  elementary  schools. 

Curriculum   for   Handicapped   Pupils 

Both  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  pupils  have 
specialized  programs  suited  to  their  needs.  Because  the 
physically  handicapped  have  well-known  limitations  of 
space  and  movement,  special  schools  and  equipment  are 
furnished  to  make  possible  a  nearly  normal  program  of 
instruction.  For  the  mentally  handicapped,  however,  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  program  is  required.   As  a  group, 
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mentally  handicapped  children  represent  approximately 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  They  present  a  range  of 
abilities  which  spread  from  the  institutional  level  to  the 
borderline  low-normal.  Provision  is  made  for  four  general 
levels  of  ability,  listed  here  in  terms  of  types  of  classes 
which  have  been  organized  for  their  proper  gradation, 
beginning  at  the  lowest  level:  Trainable,  Special  Center, 
Opportunity,  and  Resource.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
four  types  of  classes  have  but  recently  been  installed. 

Children  in  the  trainable  classes  are  the  most  severely 
mentally  retarded  group,  their  level  of  intelligence  ex- 
tending below  IQ  55.  They  have  little  or  no  competence 
for  achievement  in  the  learning  program  set  up  for  the 
educable  mentally  handicapped.  Their  learning  experi- 
ences must  train  them  to  adjust  to  the  simplest  social 
organization  and  to  the  basic  essentials.  To  this  end,  class 
groups  must  be  limited  to  twelve  or  less.  The  more  en- 
dowed trainable  children  who  can  learn  to  follow  direc- 
tions and  to  increase  their  attention  span  for  sustained 
tasks  can  be  trained  to  participate  in  sheltered  workshops. 

Plans  were  completed  for  opening  the  first  class  in  the 
school  system  for  such  children  in  September,  1954,  at  the 
Francis  M.  Wood  School,  Franklin  and  Schroeder  Streets. 
Hitherto  the  few  children  of  this  type  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  public  schools  had  been  provided  for  in 
shop  center  and  opportunity  classes.  The  new  program 
contemplated  provision  for  some  90  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  1 6  years,  either  in  a  school  building  where 
there  were  separate  facilities  or  in  large  houses  to  be 
bought  especially  for  this  purpose.  Initial  placement  and 
continuance  in  these  classes  were  to  be  determined  by  eval- 
uation of  their  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  develop- 
ment   by   school    psychologists.    Complete    case    histories, 
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including  medical  reports,  birth  and  developmental  his- 
tories, physical  condition,  social  behavior,  and  language 
development  were  to  form  the  basis  of  this  evaluation. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  for  the  trainable  child 
lies  in  the  area  of  speech  development.  Many  of  them 
have  significant  speech  difficulties  which  make  them  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  communicate  orally.  Each  child 
must  be  helped  individually  and  in  group  activity.  A 
speech  therapist  assists  the  teacher  and  interprets  the  pro- 
gram to  the  parents  so  that  there  may  be  consistency  in 
the  training  program. 

State  aid  to  the  extent  of  $600  per  child  per  year  will 
be  available  beginning  September,  1954.  The  actual  cost 
of  operating  this  program  will  exceed  $600  per  child. 

Through  the  resource  class  program,  a  "homeroom"  of 
selected  children  from  an  opportunity  class  has  a  part- 
time  program  in  the  regular  grades.  For  two  blocks  of 
time  each  day  they  receive  skill  subject  tutoring  in  a 
group  of  fifteen.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  they  are  as- 
signed to  a  regular  class  program.  When  their  adjustment 
meets  the  requirement  for  the  grade,  they  are  transferred 
from  the  Division  of  Special  Education  and  returned  to 
a  regular  elementary  class.  If  they  cannot  adjust,  they 
remain  in  the  opportunity  classes.  Such  a  partial  program 
is  infinitely  valuable  to  the  retarded  child;  it  relieves  him 
of  the  pressure  of  a  full-time  adjustment,  and  the  fear 
of  failure. 

While  the  members  of  the  resource  class  are  having 
their  regular  grade  experiences,  their  teacher  conducts  a 
reading  drill  with  a  morning  and  afternoon  group  of 
twelve  mentally  limited  or  slow  learning  children  who  are 
in   the  regular  grades.    This   period  of  remedial   reading 
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assists  them  in  their  classroom  adjustment.    It  also  helps 
to  diagnose  their  specific  needs. 

The  instructional  organization  of  the  resource  class  pro- 
gram for  the  slow  learners  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
remedial  reading  must  remove  tension  and  fear  from  the 
learning  process.  Of  paramount  importance  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  climate  in  which  the  child  experiences  no 
frustration  as  he  attacks  his  reading  problem.  It  is  the 
same  basic  philosophy  that  underlies  the  teaching  of  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  introduction  of  each  new  concept 
is  so  carefully  controlled  that  learning  is  a  natural  process. 

Opportunities   for   Professional   Improvement 

Although  efforts  to  recruit  a  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers to  meet  the  needs  of  schools  were  continued  steadily 
throughout  the  post-war  years  on  a  wide  front,  the  sup- 
ply of  fully  trained  teachers  still  remained  inadequate. 
Consequently,  the  policy  of  appointing  promising  gradu- 
ates of  liberal  arts  colleges  who  did  not  have  special 
courses  in  education  and  training  them  on  the  job  was 
continued  throughout  the  biennium,  and  with  very  great 
success.  In  addition  to  this  special  training  program  and 
the  various  supervisory  aids  for  probationary  teachers, 
many  other  opportunities  for  professional  growth  are  con- 
tinually made  available  to  teachers  and  other  interested 
persons.  In  many  schools  local  problems  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  systematic  study  by  the  faculty  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  the  parents.  Service  on  city-wide  committees 
organized  to  study  urgent  problems  in  curriculum  and 
administration  offers  many  broadening  experiences  and 
new  and  stimulating  contacts.  During  1952-53,  the  cen- 
tral Professional  Development  Committee  offered  77 
workshop  activities,  and  in  the  following  year,  1953-54, 
there  were   83.    Some  of  the  offerings  were  general  in 
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nature  and  open  to  all  members  of  the  Department  of 
Education;  others  focused  on  specialized  interest  and  were 
limited  to  the  persons  in  those  fields. 

Industry-Business-Labor-Educatioi?  Workshop — Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1952,  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce, 
industry  and  labor  leaders,  and  parochial  and  private 
schools,  initiated  a  new  workshop  which  was  given  dur- 
ing the  week  of  June  16  and  repeated  during  the  week 
of  August  25. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to  acquaint  all  teach- 
ers with  the  characteristics  of  the  American  private  enter- 
prise system  and  the  contributions  of  industry  and  labor. 
The  Association  of  Commerce  brought  together  the  sup- 
port of  many  industrial  and  labor  leaders  who  opened 
their  offices  and  plants  to  the  members  of  the  workshop. 
Each  morning  session  presented  a  general  orientation  to 
specific  problems,  and  the  afternoon  sessions  were  arranged 
to  permit  visits  to  various  institutions  and  plants  by 
groups  of  about  ten  teachers  each. 

The  industrial  plants  made  arrangements  so  there  would 
be  full  opportunity  to  see  their  unique  processes  in  action. 
The  industrial  leaders  planned  to  show  how  their  respec- 
tive businesses  related  to  the  Baltimore  harbor,  to  domestic 
and  foreign  markets,  to  tax  procedures,  to  effective  labor- 
management  cooperation  and  to  other  activities  that  have 
contributed  to  the  American  enterprise  system. 

In  June,  1953,  the  workshop  was  repeated  with  some 
expansion  of  scope.  During  1952,  over  1200  teachers  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  two  one-week  workshops.  The  pro- 
gram had  been  so  successful  in  1952  that  in  1953  the 
Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  invited  members  from  the 
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nearby  public  school  systems  to  join  them  in  this  endeavor. 
About  one  hundred  teachers  from  Baltimore  County, 
Anne  Arundel  County,  and  Carroll  County  joined  the 
third  I-B-L-E  Workshop,  held  from  June  18  to  25,  1953, 
bringing  the  total  attendance  to  about  five  hundred. 

Six  major  topics  were  presented:  finance,  labor,  indus- 
try, sales  and  marketing,  public  utilities,  and  commerce. 
Each  day's  program  consisted  of  lectures  by  authorities  in 
the  field,  demonstrations  by  film  or  other  audio-visual  aid, 
group  discussions  on  the  part  of  participating  teachers, 
and  afternoon  visits  to  industrial,  financial,  and  commer- 
cial institutions. 

By  1953,  the  Baltimore  plan  for  I-B-L-E  had  received 
nation-wide  attention  because  of  three  unique  character- 
istics: 

1.  It  was  a  one-week  program  rather  than  a  single-day  event, 
which  was  characteristic  of  its  observance  throughout  the 
nation. 

2.  It  included  participation  on  the  part  of  all  groups  in  industry 
and  representatives  of  the  Association  of  Commerce. 

3.  It  embraced  the  teaching  staffs  associated  with  the  entire  metro- 
politan area. 

Teachers  were  most  enthusiastic  about  the  help  it  gave 
them  in  understanding  the  operations  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system,  and  in  enriching  their  background  in 
economics.  In  turn,  business  and  labor  leaders  had  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  role  of  education. 

Visitation  by  Business  and  Industry — On  February  25, 
1953,  the  public  schools  were  hosts  to  245  representatives 
of  industry,  business,  and  labor.  Their  visit  was  a  se- 
quel to  the  Industry-Business-Labor-Education  Workshops 
conducted  in  June  and  August  of  1952.  The  program  of 
the  day  was  worked  out  with  the  cooperation  of  members 
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of  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  Balti- 
more Federation  of  Labor. 

Classroom  visitation  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
day's  experience.  The  visitors  saw  ongoing  activities  at 
all  educational  levels,  the  development  of  skills  needed  in 
arithmetic,  art,  health,  music,  handwriting,  reading,  spell- 
ing, physical  education,  safety,  science,  history,  and  geo- 
graphy. In  the  secondary  and  vocational  schools  they  saw, 
in  addition,  preparation  for  vocational  competence,  group 
planning,  individual  counselling,  laboratory  work,  and  cre- 
ative activities  in  art,  music,  dramatics,  and  writing.  The 
day  was  brought  to  a  close  with  a  question-and-answer 
session  at  the  Eastern  High  School  where  administrative 
and  supervisory  personnel  were  present  to  supply  addi- 
tional information  and  to  distribute  supplementary  mate- 
rials describing  various  programs  at  each  school  level. 

Baltimore  was  first  in  setting  up  a  full  Industry-Busi- 
ness-Labor-Education week.  Education-Industry-Business- 
Labor  Day  was  another  pioneer  project. 

For  Teachers  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped — Compara- 
tively few  colleges  and  universities  provide  courses  for 
prospective  teachers  of  mentally  handicapped  pupils  be- 
cause there  is  little  call  for  this  type  of  specialized  training. 
To  meet  this  problem  in  Baltimore,  a  series  of  workshops 
in  theory  and  technique  was  organized  on  the  basis  of 
teachers'  requests.  The  topics  included  problems  in  or- 
ganization, management,  reading,  arithmetic,  social  stud- 
ies, art  activities,  puppetry,  and  music.  In  each  instance 
theory  and  readings  supplemented  demonstrations  by 
members  of  the  workshop.  The  teacher  of  a  mentally 
handicapped  class  encounters  situations  which  no  one  ex- 
cept her  associates  in  the  field  can  understand.  The  special 
class  teacher  can  be  helped  immeasurably  by  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  compare  experiences  and  techniques.  New  per- 
spectives ensue  from  the  workshop  experience  and  areas  of 
emphasis  are  reorganized  through  new  points  of  view. 

Planning  Professional  Activities — Since  1946,  proposed 
workshops  which  make  up  the  annual  catalog  of  volun- 


SCHOOL  PROBLEMS  MIRROR  LIFE  PROBLEMS  FOR 
PREADOLESCENT   SLOW   LEARNERS 

tary  study  activities  have  been  submitted  for  approval  to 
a  central  committee  made  up  mostly  of  assistant  superin- 
tendents and  directors  of  divisions.  During  the  biennium, 
however,  divisional  committees  were  organized  and  the 
membership  of  the  central  committee  was  revamped  so 
as  to  make  it  largely  field-based.    The  central  committee 
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hereafter  will  include  a  representative  from  each  of  the 
five  divisional  committees  (elementary,  secondary,  voca- 
tional, adult,  and  business  education)  on  a  rotating  mem- 
bership. It  will  continue  to  serve  in  a  coordinating  and 
advisory  capacity.  The  divisional  committees  will  have 
greater  responsibilities  and  wider  potentialities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  professional  study  activities. 
Under  this  arrangement,  their  own  professional  resources 
will  be  reinforced  by  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  super- 
visory staff.  Altogether  the  reorganization  of  the  planning 
group  appears  to  offer  a  superior  means  of  formulating  a 
professional  program  which  is  close  to  the  interests  and 
the  problems  of  people  in  the  field. 

Education  in  an  Emergency 

On  January  15,  1953,  the  Superintendent  reported  to 
the  Board  on  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  deal  with  an 
emergency  created  by  a  strike  of  certain  groups  of  muni- 
cipal employees  whereby  about  half  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  were  partially  closed  by  lack  of  heat.  He  paid  tribute 
to  members  of  the  teaching  force  and  the  many  other 
employees  of  the  department  through  whose  efforts  schools 
were  kept  in  operation  and  emergency  programs  were 
developed.  He  referred  to  the  outstanding  public  service 
of  the  radio  and  television  stations  which  contributed 
broadcast  time  and  active  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
special  programs  that  supplemented  the  reduced  schedules 
of  the  schools. 

The  Baltimore  public  schools  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  radio  and  television  as  a  medium  of  instruc- 
tion for  children  in  school  and  a  means  of  acquainting  the 
public  in  general  with  the  school  point  of  view  in  areas 
where  there  was  lack  of  understanding.    It  was  therefore 
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logical  that  the  Department  of  Education  should  look  to 
radio  and  television  as  an  emergency  substitute.  As  soon 
as  it  was  learned  that  the  impending  strike  would  im- 
peril the  continuance  of  normal  schooling,  Station  WBAL- 
TV,  through  its  general  manager,  offered  four  hours  of 
time  daily  on  TV.    This  offer  was  followed  by  others. 


THROUGH    THE   MIRACLE    OF   TELEVISION   THE    MASTER   TEACHER    OPERATES 
IN  A   GREATLY   ENLARGED   CLASSROOM:    HERE   A   LESSON   IN   GERMAN 


A  steering  committee  met  on  Saturday  morning,  Jan- 
uary 3,  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  teaching  pro- 
grams   which    were    to    be    presented    over    WBAL-TV, 
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WAAM,  and  WFBR.  WMAR's  offer,  which  came  in  later, 
was  received  with  appreciation  and  held  in  reserve  tem- 
porarily while  the  committee  wrestled  with  the  task  of 
getting  programs  ready  for  Tuesday,  January  6. 

When  children  reported  to  their  unheated  schools  on 
Tuesday  morning,  they  were  given  homework  assignments 
by  their  teachers  and  instruction  as  to  the  stations  that 
would  carry  the  special  television  and  radio  programs. 
Because  of  time  pressure  classroom  orientation  to  these 
programs  was  impossible.  The  steering  committee  realized 
from  the  start  that  it  could  not  plan  programs  on  every 
subject.  It  tried  to  provide  worthwhile  educational  ex- 
periences on  every  level.  To  avoid  confusion,  all  of 
WBAL-TV's  programs  were  designed  for  elementary- 
school  children  and  most  of  those  on  WAAM  for  second- 
ary students.  Exceptions  were  the  programs  on  WAAM 
called  "Cultures  of  the  Past,"  a  series  with  general  appeal, 
presented  by  Dr.  Theodore  Low,  Director  of  Education 
at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery;  and  the  Maryland  History 
Series,  taught  by  Mr.  Harold  Manakee  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society  later  in  the  week  over  WMAR-TV. 
Throughout  the  hectic  week  that  followed,  the  staffs  of 
the  stations  involved  in  the  experiment  worked  under  try- 
ing conditions,  with  shows  succeeding  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  and  never  a  chance  for  any  rehersal.  This 
heart-warming  interest  and  cooperation  was  most  appre- 
ciated by  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  in  commenting  on  the  Baltimore 
experiment,  asserted:  "The  most  important  single  fact 
about  the  emergency  program  is  that  it  was  done  at  all. 
It  proved  that  educators  need  not  stand  idle  during  any 
emergency.  Civil  Defense  authorities  can  begin  to  plan 
an    educational   program    in    the    event    that    schools    are 
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closed.  The  Baltimore  experiments  proved  that  education 
can  continue  under  such  circumstances  and  points  strongly 
in  the  direction  of  how  best  to  educate  by  TV." 

To  obtain  an  analytical  evaluation  of  the  week's  instruc- 
tion by  radio  and  television,  a  staff  committee  was  named 
on  January  26,  1953  to  tap  the  reactions  of  boys  and  girls, 


TELEVISED   DISCUSSION   OF   JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY   BY   JUNIOR   COLLEGE 
STUDENTS  AT  STATION  WAAM 


teachers,  and  parents.  Three  different  questionnaires  were 
prepared,  but  with  some  items  common  to  all  three.  Re- 
turns were  received  from  46,986  boys  and  girls,  916 
teachers,  and  1567  parents.  This  was  Baltimore's  first  op- 
portunity to  see  what  happens  when  children,  away  from 
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their  teachers,  view  school  lessons  on  TV;  if  they  watch 
at  all. 

Learned  from  Children — Replies  to  the  questionnaire 
revealed  that  children  did  look  and  listen;  63  per  cent  of 
them  watched  television,  12  per  cent  of  them  listened  to 
radio.  Over  10,000  children  tuned  in  on  the  same  show 
every  day.  Over  4,000  tried  out  somthing  that  was  demon- 
strated. Over  6,000  did  the  assignment  given  by  the  TV  or 
radio  teacher.  Over  8,000  talked  about  the  lesson  with  the 
young  people  with  whom  they  were  watching  or  listening. 
Over  4,000  did  the  suggested  reading.  Sixty-four  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  girls  felt  they  had  learned  something;  72 
per  cent  found  the  shows  interesting. 

Over  25,000  children  were  in  their  own  homes  for  the 
programs.  More  than  4,000  were  in  a  neighbor's  house. 
Nearly  600  were  in  a  neighborhood  store,  where  the  own- 
er invited  children  in  to  view  their  lessons. 

More  than  11,000  children  were  alone;  over  7,900  were 
with  two  or  more  children,  and  over  3,400  were  in  groups 
of  more  than  four  children.  Nearly  17,000  children  re- 
ported that  a  teacher  or  parent  was  with  them.  Over 
12,000  had  neither  a  teacher  nor  parent  with  them  during 
the  lesson. 

The  holding  power  of  the  television  or  radio  lessons  was 
especially  significant.  Over  11,000  children  watched  or 
listened  continuously  for  one-half  hour;  over  9,000  for 
one  hour;  over  5,600  for  two  hours.  More  than  4,600  chil- 
dren watched  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  with 
time  out  only  for  a  brief  lunch. 

Learned  from  Teachers — Every  show  had  some  teachers 
watching  or  listening;  but  science,  language  arts,  and 
arithmetic   had   the  largest   numbers   and    in   that   order. 
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hundred  teachers  who  said  that  these  lessons  would  have 
been  most  helpful  to  their  classes,  had  they  been  received 


MORE   THAN  HALF   OF  THE   CHILDREN   REPORTED   THAT   A    TEACHER   OR 
PARENT  WAS  WITH  THEM  DURING  THE   EMERGENCY  BROADCASTS 

in  the  classrooms.    Over  450  teachers  reported  that  the 
Science,   language   arts,   and   arithmetic  each  had  over  a 
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results  of  their  pupils'  viewing  and  listening  were  worth- 
while; more  than  90  found  the  results  highly  beneficial; 
over  80  didn't  know  what  the  results  were  worth;  30 
thought  the  lessons  not  worth  the  effort. 

Learned  from  Parents — Ten  times  as  many  parents 
watched  TV  as  listened  to  radio  lessons.  Of  the  sampling, 
over  400  watched  or  heard  a  different  show  each  day; 
more  than  300,  one  show  a  day;  over  270  saw  or  heard 
two  shows  a  day;  more  than  200  turned  to  the  same  pro- 
gram each  day.  Nine  out  of  10  parents  said  the  shows 
helped  them  understand  modern  teaching  better.  Nine 
out  of  10  liked  what  they  saw  or  heard  of  modern 
teaching. 

Science  had  the  largest  parent  audience;  language  arts 
(reading,  spelling,  story-telling,  grammar)  the  next  larg- 
est; arithmetic,  the  third  largest  audience;  Cultures  of 
the  Past,  next;  with  a  goodly  number  for  each  of  the  other 
lessons.  As  to  preference,  322  parents  reported  that  their 
children  liked  the  science  programs  best;  232,  the  lan- 
guage arts;  87,  the  modern  foreign  languages;  and  48, 
Cultures  of  the  Past.  As  to  reaction,  343  parents  said 
their  children  asked  them  questions  about  what  they  saw 
in  the  science  shows;  70  about  the  language  arts  lessons; 
3  3  about  the  modern  foreign  languages;  and  23  about  the 
Cultures  of  the  Past. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  sources  of  their  children's 
interest,  over  700  parents  replied  the  novelty  of  learning 
by  TV;  more  than  590  claimed  the  subject  was  the  source 
of  interest;  480,  the  method  of  presentation;  more  than 
400,  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

Over  990  parents  stated  that  their  children  listened  wil- 
lingly; more  than  3  30,  that  they  listened  reluctantly;  96, 
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that  they  listened  only  after  an  argument;  and  83,  that 
they  refused  to  listen. 

Learned  from  the  Supervisory  Staff — In  evaluating  the 
series  of  lessons,  many  educational  values  appeared.  The 
children  definitely  learned  from  the  series  of  lessons — not 
what  they  would  have  learned  in  their  own  classrooms 
through  a  program  planned  for  their  specific  needs;  but 
instead,  certain  ideas  of  a  more  general  nature.  The  les- 
sons brought  to  the  children  materials  which  were  not 
available  in  school.  Each  lesson  stimulated  interest  and 
often  led  to  further  research  and  investigation.  In  many 
cases,  the  series  supplemented  the  work  being  carried  on 
in  the  schools.  In  every  case,  the  lessons  broadened  the 
experiential  background  of  the  children. 

The  series  had  further  values  in  that  it  kept  the  public 
informed  of  good  school  procedures  and  of  successful  ways 
to  work  with  children. 

The  cooperation  between  studio  and  school  personnel 
was  outstanding.  The  studio  staff  was  especially  helpful 
in  offering  constructive  suggestions  to  guide  the  program 
planning. 


V 
SERVICES  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  CHILDREN 

A  modern  school  system  has  need  of  a  wide  variety  of 
services  to  enable  the  teaching  and  learning  processes  to 
function  at  their  best.  Some  of  these  services  make  their 
contribution  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  audio-visual  mater- 
ials, reading  clinics,  libraries,  classrooms  equipped  and 
staffed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  for  whom  the  regular 
classroom  regimen  is  unsuitable.  Others  operate  indirectly, 
either  by  performing  an  analytical  or  diagnostic  function 
as,  for  example,  the  educational  and  psychological  test- 
ing and  the  rehabilitation  programs  or  by  the  promotion 
of  desirable  habits  of  learning  or  behavior.  Developments 
in  these  areas  during  the  biennium  are  described  below. 

Audio- Visual  Service 

The  function  of  purchase,  distribution,  and  mainten- 
ance of  audio-visual  materials  other  than  radio  and  tele- 
vision equipment  is  centered  in  the  Division  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education.  The  division  conducts  a  training  service 
for  teachers  so  that  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
them  are  able  themselves  to  use  the  most  appropriate  type 
of  item  in  the  most  effective  manner.  In  this  way,  motion 
pictures,  filmstrips,  slides,  printed  pictures,  phonograph 
records,  and  exhibits  become  a  normal  part  of  the  learn- 
ing process  instead  of  mere  entertainment.  Conferences 
are  conducted  with  principals,  probationary  teachers, 
other  members  of  the  faculty,  and  with  groups  of  parents 
on  the  types  of  materials  and  equipment  available  and 
their  effective  utilization. 

An  important  index  of  the  resources  and  value  of  the 
service  is  given  in  Table  17  which  shows  the  trend  over 
a  four-year  period. 
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The  resources  of  the  division  are  made  easily  accessible 
by  its  published  loose-leaf  catalog  which  is  kept  up  to 
date  by  the  insertion  of  pages  describing  new  materials 
recently  added.  The  first  part  of  the  catalog  lists  each  item 
by  title  and  under  as  many  subjects  as  it  might  be  useful; 
the  second  part  provides  descriptions  of  each  item  with 
suggestions  as  to  its  place  in  the  curriculum.   The  richness 

TABLE  17 
Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  the  Public  Schools 


Items  Lent  to 

Showings  of 

Approximate  Number 

Year 

the  Schools 

Motion  Pictures 

of  Persons  Reached 

1950-51 

24,877 

27,470 

1,252,500 

1951-52 

29,771 

35,550 

1,613,900 

1952-53 

35,757 

40,623 

1,764,527 

1953-54 

39,976 

42,897 

1,868,809 

of  the  audio-visual  library  for  curriculum  purposes  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  long-standing  policy  of  subject- 
ing all  material  that  is  being  considered  for  purchase  to 
preview  and  approval  by  the  supervisors  of  the  subject 
concerned,  and,  when  possible,  a  committee  of  teachers. 
This  policy  also  brings  to  light  the  subject  matter  that 
can  best  be  taught  by  audio-visual  materials. 

Radio  and  Television  Service 

The  functions  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Department 
are  two- fold:  to  provide  a  medium  by  which  the  general 
public  can  gain  an  understanding  of  the  schools'  objectives 
and  how  these  are  being  achieved;  and  to  give  definite  in- 
struction to  pupils  in  the  classroom,  and  in  some  cases  to 
adults  outside  of  school.  Thus  parents  were  able  to  become 
partners  with  their  children  by  the  privilege  of  looking 
directly  into  the  modern  classroom  and  observing  methods 
of  instruction  which  perhaps  had  been  developed  since 
they  went  to  school. 
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Programs  designed  to  convey  a  general  understanding 
of  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Your  Baltimore  Schools.  1952-53,  1953-54;  WAAM,  Thursdays, 
12:45-1:00;  28  programs  in  1952-53;  17  in  1953-54.  Varied  activi- 
ties of  the  school  system  from  classroom  projects  to  day  camp 
school  experiences. 

Your  Child  in  School,  1952-53,  Thursdays,  11:00-11:30  a.m.;  13 
programs.  Joint  series  with  county  schools,  the  Baltimore  City 
programs  being  devoted  mostly  to  laboratory  and  shop  classes,  and 
the  education  of  handicapped  pupils. 
*School  Reporter,  1952-53,  WBMD,  Saturdays,  10:45-10:50  a.m.; 
1953-54,  WBMD;  Saturdays,  11:30-11:35  a.m.;  31  programs.  Re- 
ports by  students  of  various  schools  on  the  activities  of  their  school. 
All  levels  of  education  were  represented. 

Your  Child  in  School,  1952-53,  Thursdays,  11:00-11:30  a.m.; 
1953-54,  two  Fridays  per  month,  11:00-11:30  A.M.;  13  programs 
featuring  unrehearsed  classroom  activities  and  lessons  which  were 
telecast  directly  from  the  schools. 

Baltimore  Classroom,  1953,  WAAM,  Thursdays,  8:00-8:30  p.m., 
19  programs.  Unrehearsed  lessons  to  give  parents  a  picture  of  what 
actually  goes  on  in  schools.  Each  week,  a  classroom  was  set  up  at 
WAAM  and  a  teacher  and  twenty  children  moved  in  to  conduct 
a  lesson  just  as  they  would  do  in  their  classrooms  at  school. 

In  addition  to  these  demonstrations  of  instructional 
methods  and  activities,  a  few  programs  were  devoted  to 
administrative  topics.  The  Superintendent  appeared  in 
three  short  programs  in  May,  1953  to  discuss  the  topics, 
"The  Schools  are  Big  Business,"  "The  New  Mergenthaler," 
and,  "Are  we  Really  Teaching  the  Three  R's?"  In  another 
program  of  the  series  the  Director  of  School  Facilities 
reported  on  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  In  another 
series  (Investment  in  Youth,  1953-54  WAAM  Thursdays 
10:45-11:00  a.m.,  9  programs)  educational  issues  were 
presented  in  such  areas  as  the  choosing  of  textbooks,  cafe- 

*  Radio  Program 
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teria   service,   high   school   athletics,   use   of   audio-visual 
aids,  the  teacher's  career,  etc. 

Instructional  programs  for  children  in  school  also  cover- 
ed a  wide  range: 

Safety  and  You,  1952-53,  WAAM,  Tuesdays,  12:45-1:00  a.m.,  28 
programs. 

* History  Writes  a  Song,  1952-53,  WBAL-AM  and  TV,  Mondays 
10:30-10:45  A.M.,  10  programs.  The  television  portion  of  the  com- 
bined Radio-TV  series  about  ten  of  the  most  famous  American 
songs.  While  the  radio  program  dramatized  the  origin  of  the  song, 
this  television  program  presented  a  teacher  actually  teaching  the 
words  and  music  of  the  song  to  both  a  small  studio  class  and  a 
great  number  of  classes  in  their  schools  throughout  the  city.  This 
program  won  an  award  from  the  Freedom  Foundation. 
Words  in  Music,  1952-53,  WBAL-TV,  Mondays,  10:30-10:45  a.m., 
8  programs;  1953-54,  WAAM,  Thursdays  10:45-11:00  a.m.,  8 
programs.  Music  appreciation  program.  The  audience  looked  at  in- 
struction sheets  and  pictures  while  they  heard  live  commentary  and 
recordings  of  the  music  being  discussed. 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  1952-53,  WBAL,  Wednesdays  10:30- 
11:00  a.m.,  9  programs;  1953-54,  Thursdays,  10:45-11:00  a.m., 
8  programs.  Closeups  of  the  various  instruments,  with  historical 
background  and  demonstration  by  public  school  students. 
Traveling  with  Tunes,  1952-53,  WBAL-TV,  Wednesdays  10:30- 
11:00  a.m.,  12  programs;  1953-54,  WBAL-TV,  Mondays  2:30-3:00 
p.m.,  10  programs.  A  closeup  of  the  culture,  the  music,  the  legends, 
and  the  physical  characteristics  of  each  country  visited. 
Pe ale  Museum  Album,  1952-53,  WBAL-TV,  Mondays  10:30-10:45 
a.m.,  9  programs;  1953-54  (under  title,  Perspective),  13  programs, 
10:00-10:30  a.m.  Utilizing  one  of  the  community's  resources,  the 
program  made  available  to  children  some  of  the  facilities  of  the 
Peale  Museum.  Each  program  was  skillfully  presented  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  museum,  Mr.  Wilbur  Hunter,  who  used  the  museum's 
famous  collection  of  slides.  Mr.  Hunter  offered  his  viewers  some 
pamphlets  on  Baltimore,  and  there  was  a  good  mail  response  to 
this   offer.     Since   there   is    not  much   good   material   about   Balti- 

*  Radio  Program 
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more  available  on  an  elementary  school  level,  this  program  filled 
a  real  need.  The  Maryland  Historical  Society  cooperated  in  the 
second  year. 

Reading  is  Fun,  1952-53,  WBAL-TV,  Mondays,  10:30-10:45  a.m., 
four  programs;  1953-54,  WBAL-TV,  Mondays  2:30-3:00  p.m.,  5 
programs.  A  short  but  effective  series  of  programs  aimed  toward  the 
child  in  the  classroom,  presenting  some  of  the  ways  in  which  boys 
and  girls  may  find  that  reading  is  fun.  Each  of  the  four  programs 
took  a  different  approach,  such  as  straight  dramatics,  puppeteers, 
music,  and  story  telling. 

Best  Friend,  1952-53,  WBAL-TV,  Wednesdays  10:30-11:00  a.m., 
8  programs;  1953-54,  WBAL-TV,  Tuesdays  2:30-3:00  p.m.,  16 
programs.  A  series  combining  elements  of  science  and  social  studies, 
and  organized  around  the  classification  of  dogs  according  to  the 
six  groups  recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  The  success 
of  the  show  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  Mr.  George  S.  Robert- 
son, Executive  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Kennel  Club.  Mail  re- 
sponse from  the  general  public  as  well  as  from  the  children  was 
good. 

Teen-Age  Book  Parade,  1952-53,  WBAL,  Fridays,  2:15-2:30  p.m., 
10  programs.  High  school  students  review  books  recommended 
for  them. 

^Carnival  of  Books,  1952-53,  WBAL-AM,  Mondays,  2:15-2:30  p.m. 
A  network  program  rebroadcast  during  school  time,  used  by  many 
teachers  with  their  classes.  Two  of  the  network  programs  were 
produced  here  in  Baltimore,  with  children  from  Schools  No.  218 
and  No.  233. 

*  American  Trail,  1952-53,  WBAL,  Fridays  2:15-2:30  p.m.,  13  pro- 
grams. "The  American  Trail"  was  a  recorded  program  on  Ameri- 
can History  procured  by  WBAL. 

* Students  View  the  News,  1952-53,  WWIN,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
10:00-10:30  a.m.,  43  programs;  1953-54,  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  10:00-10:15  A.M.,  79  programs.  Planned  for  children, 
this  popular  newscast  originated  last  year  by  teacher  demand.  The 
program  was  scheduled  at  a  time  when  there  would  be  a  long 
period   afterward   for   follow-up    discussion   in   class.     A    different 


*  Radio  Program 
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class  was  responsible  each  week  for  preparing  and  editing  most 
of  the  news  for  presentation,  and  the  teacher  of  that  class  had  the 
additional  experience  of  actually  giving  a  news  item  on  the  air. 

*School  Reporter,  1952-53,  Saturdays,  10:45-10:50  a.m.,  31  pro- 
grams. 

*Fun  with  Books,  1952-53,  WFBR,  6  programs.  Stories  of  interest 
to  elementary  pupils,  present  at  invitation  of  station  officials  who 
had  been  impressed  by  the  Emergency  Week  Programs  of  Mrs. 
Louise  Sheppard,  School  No.  112. 

Secondary  Subjects,  1953-54,  WBAL,  Thursdays  10:00-10:30  a.m., 
10  programs.  Lessons  in  mathematics,  science,  English,  taught  by 
experts. 

Family  Affairs,  1952-53,  WBAL,  Fridays  12:45-1:00  P.M.,  27  pro- 
grams; 1953-54,  WAAM,  Fridays  10:45-11:00  a.m.,  28  programs. 
Dramatization  of  problems  involved  in  everyday  child-parent  re- 
lationships followed  by  a  panel  discussion. 

//  Pays  to  Know,  1952-53,  WBAL-TV,  Wednesdays  10:30-11:00 
p.m.,  20  programs.  Demonstration  of  the  theme,  "It  is  never  too 
late  to  learn."  Material  help  for  this  series  was  received  from  re- 
tailers, wholesalers,  cost  accountants,  and  artists.  It  had  a  remark- 
ably high  percentage  of  viewers,  considering  especially  the  stiff  com- 
petition, programwise,  by  other  stations.  A  pamphlet  which  was 
offered  by  the  Vocational  Department,  Evening  School  Division, 
brought  forth  a  quick  response  by  the  audience,  with  well  over  a 
thousand  copies  being  requested  in  a  period  of  about  five  weeks. 
Buyer  Beware,  1953-54,  WAAM,  Wednesdays,  10:45  a.m.,  32  pro- 
grams. A  program  for  the  general  consumer  and  for  students  in 
distributive  education. 

Let's  Speak  Spanish,  1953-54,  WBAL,  Fridays,  2:30-3:00  P.M.,  13 
programs.  A  series  presented  by  the  Adult  Education  Division, 
planned  primarily  to  teach  adults  conversational  Spanish. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  programs  there  were  many 
special  broadcasts  in  the  interests  of  special  observances. 
All  programs  were  originated  and  planned  by  school  peo- 
ple, in  some  instances  by  students.  During  1952-53  the 
number  of  persons  who  actually  appeared  on  the  radio  and 

*  Radio  Program 
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television  programs  reached  4,160  while  another  923  as- 
sisted in  their  preparation.  The  following  year  the  number 
of  persons  appearing  was  2,975,  the  behind-the-scenes 
workers,  1,546.  However,  it  is  to  the  management  and 
personnel  of  the  local  radio  and  television  stations  that  the 
Baltimore  Public  Schools  are  especially  indebted.  It  is  only 
through  their  loyal  support  and  technical  skill  that  the 
presentation  of  programs  has  been  made  possible  and  a 
new  art  of  teaching  developed. 

School  Library  Service 

The  resources  of  the  school  libraries  have  been  steadily 
improved  since  1950.  The  book  collections  increased  from 
210,384  to  322,810  in  June,  1954  and  the  number  of  books 
per  pupil  from  1.9  to  2.6  though  still  far  from  the  A.L.A. 
standard  of  5  books  per  pupil  in  schools  of  1000.  Books 
per  pupil  in  elementary  schools,  which  before  were  so  in- 
adequate, doubled  in  number,  from  1.5  to  3.0  and  this 
despite  the  heavy  growth  in  pupil  population.  Librarian 
service  also  increased.    The  number  of  schools  with  full- 

TABLE   18 
School  Library  Books  Available  for  Pupils,  June,  1954 

Number  of  Books 

Schools  Total  Average  per 

Types  of  Library  Served  Books  Pupils  Pupil 

TOTAL  157  322,810  133,362  2.6 

School  librarian,  elementary 

School  librarian,  elementary-junior  high 

School  librarian,  junior  high1 

School   librarian,  senior-junior  high 

School  librarian,  senior  high2 

School   librarian,   junior  college 

Central  depository  only3 

Central  depository,  small4 

Classroom  libraries  only 

1  Includes  two  general  vocational  schools. 

2  Includes  two  vocational  technical  high  schools. 

8  No  librarian;  includes  one  general  vocational  school  and  one  special. 
4  Less  than  a  classroom  in  size. 
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time  service  increased  from  29  in  1950  to  31  in  1954,  but 
the  schools  for  whom  some  service  on  a  part-time  basis 
could  be  made  available  increased  from  16  to  31.  Toward 
the  standard  requirement  of  18  credits  in  library  science, 
39  librarians  had  met  the  requirement  in  full,  of  whom  17 
had  the  Master's  degree  in  library  science  and  three  had  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a  minor  in  librarianship. 

Librarians  have  entered  more  and  more  into  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  school.  Greater  use  of  library  books 
for  pleasure  and  profit  resulted  from  the  stimulating  activ- 
ities sponsored  by  the  librarians.  Story  telling  and  enrich- 
ment reading  had  a  prominent  place  in  all  library  pro- 
grams. The  librarians  in  elementary  schools  were  well 
equipped  to  render  this  service  as  53  per  cent  of  their 
book  resources  were  fiction.  Two  libraries  encouraged 
parents  to  read  with  their  children  and  then  planned  time 
for  discussion  of  the  books  read  at  home.  In  the  senior 
high  schools,  one  had  a  special  program  centering  on  folk- 
lore, current  problems,  travel,  and  music.  Another  high 
school  tried  out  the  interest  questionnaire  followed  by 
informal  individual  conferences  between  the  librarian  and 
the  student.  Problems  of  Democracy  formed  the  back- 
ground for  a  cooperative  project  carried  on  by  the  social 
studies  teacher  and  the  librarian  in  another  school. 

Measurement  Services 

Standardized  tests  are  to  the  educative  process  what  in- 
struments are  to  the  aviator  or  the  engineer.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  most  valid  measurement  of  a  child's  capac- 
ity to  learn  was  the  judgment  of  his  teachers.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century  experimentation  was  begun  in  an  attempt 
to  measure  intelligence.  Out  of  this  grew  the  movement 
toward  the  mass  measurement  of  the  capacity  of  children 
to  learn.    The  Baltimore  school  system   was   among  the 
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first  to  introduce  such  testing  on  a  wide  scale.  Since  1927 
an  annual  city-wide  fall  testing  program  of  the  survey 
type  has  been  carried  on  in  Baltimore.  In  most  years  all 
elementary  grades  were  included  in  this  program.  Testing 
of  opportunity  classes  began  in  1933,  of  occupational 
classes  in  1935,  of  shop  center  classes  in  1944.  From  1927 
through  1947  a  broad  program  of  testing  was  carried  on  in 
February  as  well  as  September. 

TABLE  19 

Scope  of  City-Wide  Testing  Program  Administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research 

Time  and  Grade 
Subject  of  Testing  1952-53  1953-54 

TOTAL  TESTS 147,142  111,155 

Total  Elementary 100,250  56,927 

Intelligence September  2B,  4B  17,365  19,689 

February  4B  3,999  3,371 

Reading. September  3B-6A  44,481                     

Special  Ed.  2,036  1,936 

Occupational  1.388  1,145 

Shop  Center  1,249  1,339 

February  3A,  5A                            17,355 

Arithmetic September  4A,  5B-6A  25,078                      

Special  Ed.  2,034  1,886 

Occupational  1,379  1, 14 1 

Shop  Center  1,241  1,354 

February  3A,  5 A                              7,711 

Total  Secondary 46,892  54,228 

Intelligence   (J.  H.) September  7B,  9B  7,802  6,370 

February  7B  2,963  3,061 

Reading   (J.  H.) September  7B,  9B  8,944  9,172 

February  7B,  9B  4,555  4,790 

Arithmetic September  7B,  8A  8,666  8,854 

February  7B,  8A                            8,075 

Intelligence   (S.  H.) September  9B,  10B  5,037  5,284 

February  9B,   10B  1,892  1,520 

Reading   (S.  H.) September  9B,  10B  5,161  4,631 

February  9B,  10B  1,872  1,384 

Arithmetic , September  llB                                 812 

February  llB                                  275 
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In  1953  the  pattern  of  the  elementary  testing  program 
was  considerably  changed  by  a  decision  of  the  Committee 
on  Testing  Services.  The  committee  had  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  testing  for  two  years.  The  new  plan  was  approved 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  on  May  12, 
1953,  and  became  effective  in  September,  1953.  It  included 
the  following  provisions: 

1.  Less  frequent  city-wide  measurement  of  general  achievement  in 
reading  and  arithmetic. 

2.  Testing  of  achievement  in  February  instead  of  September  in 
the  regular  grades. 

3.  Continuation   of   testing   in   mental   ability   at  the   second   and 
fourth  grade  levels  in  September. 

4.  Continuation  of  achievement  testing  in  opportunity,  shop  and 
occupational  classes  in  September. 

5.  Adoption  of  a  broad  program  of  optional  testing,  fitted  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  schools. 

At  the  secondary  level,  it  was  recommended  that  the  semi- 
annual city-wide  program  be  continued  as  in  the  past.  In 
addition,  special  testing  by  individual  schools  was  en- 
couraged through  a  list  of  optional  tests  suggested  by  the 
committee.  Tests  that  were  to  be  made  available  for  op- 
tional use  included  not  only  the  standard  survey  instru- 

TABLE  20 

Summary  of  Tests  Requested  in  Optional  Program  1953-1954 

Grades  1  through  6,  Kindergarten,  Opportunity,  Shop  Center 
and  Occupational  Classes 

Area  Number  of  Tests 

Total - 38,860 

Mental   Ability 198 

Readiness  for  Instruction 2,661 

Difficulties  in  Reading 953 

Progress  in  Reading 19,5 1 1 

Progress  in  Arithmetic 13,411 

Progress  in  Other  Areas 1,286 

Personal  and  Social  Adjustment ,..  840 
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ments  not  a  part  of  the  regular  testing  program,  but 
diagnostic  tests  to  discover  readiness  for  instruction,  diffi- 
culties in  learning,  and  special  interests. 

Under  the  new  program    104   elementary   schools   re- 


KITCHEN    UNIT    CONSTRUCTED    AND    INSTALLED    BY    STUDENTS    OF 
CARVER  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  SCHOOL  NO.  122 

quested  tests  of  mental  ability,  achievement,  and  per- 
sonality, and  returned  reports  on  the  use  of  3  8,860  tests. 
Evidence  that  the  modification  of  the  program  has  led 
to  the  adaptation  of  tests  to  individual  problems  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  thirteen  different  kinds  of  tests  in  reading 
and  arithmetic  including  tests  of  reading  readiness  were 
requested  as  well  as  tests  in  science,  spelling,  social  studies, 
and  personal  adjustment. 

The  scope  of  the  city- wide  testing  program  and  certain 
aspects  of  the  optional  program  are  presented  in  Tables  19 
and  20. 
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Aptihide  Testing — Research  has  shown  that  a  curve  of 
development  for  each  child  is  to  some  extent  established 
during  the  childhood  years.  Most  of  the  aptitude  testing, 
however,  has  been  done  during  the  adolescent  period.  A 
program  of  aptitude  testing  in  terms  of  primary  mental 
abilities  was  established  in  September  of  1952.  Sixteen  ele- 
mentary schools  were  selected  and  the  tests  applied  to  all 
beginning  first  grade  children.  Results  of  the  tests  will  be 
validated  against  achievement  on  several  levels  and  also 
will  be  used  in  determining  growth  rates  for  individuals 
and  groups  of  children.  The  scope  of  the  total  program 
of  aptitude  testing  may  be  seen  from  the  detailed  table 
in  the  Statistical  Section  of  this  report. 

Services  for  Children  with  Emotional  Problems 

In  any  school  system  there  are  many  children  who  pre- 
sent problems  of  maladjustment  to  the  school  situation, 
usually  expressed  in  terms  of  aggressive  behavior  and  irreg- 
ular attendance.  Such  cases  are  referred  to  the  Division 
of  Special  Services  for  Pupils  where,  in  consultation  with 
parents,  and  on  the  basis  of  home  visits,  technical  aids  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  psychological  and  psychiatric  serv- 
ices of  the  division,  a  constructive  plan  of  action  is  devel- 
oped which  offers  some  promise  of  correcting  the  most 
remedial  of  the  underlying  causes.  Each  case  is  assigned  to 
a  school  social  worker,1  who  becomes  the  child's  friend  and 
counselor  in  carrying  out  the  several  steps  of  the  plan. 

The  school  social  worker  accepts  the  child  with  all  his 
fears,  anxieties,  limitations,  and  strengths.  Using  interviews 
and  other  means,  she  endeavors  to  help  him  focus  on  his 
problem.    She  provides  opportunities  for  him  to  express 


1  School  social  workers  were  previously  called  Visiting  Teachers,  the  change 
in  title  being  officially  approved  in  October,  1952. 
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his  feelings  about  it,  and,  with  assistance,  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  handling  his  part  of  the  problem.  She 
leads  the  parents  to  understand  the  child's  need  for  help 
and  what  they,  as  responsible  parents,  can  do  to  bring 
about  desirable  changes.  As  worker  and  parent  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other,  they  plan  together 
how  they  may  change  those  factors  of  home,  school,  or 
community  that  are  contributory  to  the  problem. 

TABLE  21 
Caseload  of  Division  of  Special  Services 

Origin  and  Treatment  1952-1953  1953-1954 

Cases  active  during  the  year 3,634  4,338 

Carried  over  from  previous  year 1,068  1,432 

New,  referred  during  year 1,601  2,008 

Reopened  during  the  year 735*  734 

Closed  administratively  after  brief  service 230  164 

Service 

Settled  without  intensive  service 230  164 

Intensive  service  by  school  social  workers 1,729*  2,461 

Cases  closed  during  the  year 2,432  3,526 

Served  by  school  social  worker 2,202  3,362 

Settled  without  intensive  service 230  164 

Carried  over  to  another  year 1,432  976 

*  Includes  25  recurrent  cases. 

At  the  same  time  all  of  the  resources  of  the  school  (the 
child's  teacher,  his  principal,  counselor,  nurse,  or  other 
personnel)  and  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Special  Services 
are  coordinated  in  behalf  of  the  child  and  his  problem. 
The  worker  is  also  responsible  for  knowing  the  agencies 
and  groups  in  the  community  that  may  be  available  to  the 
child  and  family  and  the  process  involved  in  referring 
parents  and  children  to  them.  Thus,  by  providing  bridges 
and  channels  of  communication  between  the  classroom 
and  the  home,  and  the  many  specialized  facilities  of  the 
community,  and  by  seeing  to  it  that  every  appropriate  re- 
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source  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case,  the  social  workers 
every  year  help  many  hundreds  of  children  gain  greater 
profit  from  their  education  and  become  stronger,  well  ad- 
justed people. 

During  1953-54,  2,461  pupils  were  referred  to  school 
social  workers  for  service.  This  caseload"  exceeded  the 
total  of  1,704  in  1952-53  by  757  or  about  44%.  With  an 
average  staff  of  24,  the  year's  caseload  represented  102.5 
cases  per  worker  as  compared  with  last  year's  average  of 
71  cases.  The  typical  child  was  in  grade  5  and  was  11 
years  of  age.  Grades  four  to  six  yielded  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  (30.2%) ,  followed  by  the  primary  grades 
(Kindergarten  to  third,  24.7%),  and  the  special  educa- 
tion classes  (12.7%).  Junior  high  grades  accounted  for 
20.4%  and  the  senior  high  and  vocational  groups  (in- 
cluding shop  center  and  occupational  classes) ,  12%.  While 
the  reasons  for  a  case  being  referred  to  the  division  are 
usually  complex,  there  were  certain  types  of  behavior  that 
stood  out.  Of  the  cases  referred  in  1953-54  the  largest 
group  (47%)  exhibited  some  form  of  aggressive  behavior 
or  appeared  to  present  a  personality  problem;  the  next 
largest  group  (36.6%)  was  irregular  in  school  attendance; 
parental  neglect  accounted  for  146  (6.0%)  ;  the  remainder 
were  unable  to  get  along  in  school  (educational  malad- 
justment)  or  were  otherwise  disturbed. 

Cases  requiring  specialized  study  are  referred  to  staff 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  or  to  a  clinic  maintained 
by  one  of  the  various  social  service  agencies  of  the  city. 
The  psychologists  through  diagnostic  interviews  and  pro- 
jective and  psychometric  tests  contribute  a  psychological 
evaluation  of  the  child  and  his  problem.    The  psychiatrist 

a  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  caseload  of  maladjusted  pupils,  the  school 
social  workers  maintained  oversight  of  246  pupils  who  had  been  released  from 
training  school,  and  investigated  420  applications  for  waiver  of  tuition  fee. 
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assists  the  school  social  worker  in  planning  for  the  child 
whose  emotional  problems  are  very  severe  or  who  for  an 
undetermined  reason  is  unresponsive  to  casework  help. 
Thus,  through  casework  conferences  with  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  (more  than  600  in  1953-54  alone),  the 
benefit  of  minds  trained  to  observe  and  interpret  symp- 
toms discoverable  only  through  specialized  techniques 
brings  into  focus  a  feasible  plan  of  action  that  offers  hope 
for  the  betterment  of  the  child's  condition. 

Rehabilitation    Services 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  various  kinds  of 
rehabilitation  services.  Educationally,  the  reading  clinics 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  brush-up 
courses  provided  in  the  senior  high  schools  serve  pupils  who 
have  developed  disability  in  critical  academic  areas. 

For  boys  who  have  become  extreme  disciplinary  cases 
the  Department  of  Education  conducts  two  remedial 
schools  of  a  day-camp  type,  where  through  activities  in 
which  they  have  a  real  interest,  and  in  a  new  and  different 
kind  of  environment,  a  new  spirit  is  born,  and  they  are 
prepared  either  to  return  to  the  regular  grade,  or  to  some 
kind  of  shop  training,  or  to  enter  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
world  of  work.  Highwood,  the  school  for  white  boys,  con- 
tinued successfully  through  its  sixteenth  year  of  operation. 
On  February  1,  1954,  the  George  F.  Bragg  school  for 
colored  boys  was  opened  at  6601  Baltimore  National  Pike. 
Situated  on  a  32-acre  site  of  hilly  wooded  land  appropriate 
for  farming,  horseback  riding,  and  general  outdoor  re- 
creation, the  plant  consists  of  a  school  building,  garage, 
service  building,  and  cottages  for  the  families  of  the  teach- 
er-in-charge  and  the  caretaker,  all  constructed  of  native 
stone.    The  school  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  fifteen 
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boys  and  a  staff  which  included  the  teacher-in-charge,  a 
caretaker  and  his  wife  as  cook  and  a  school  social  worker. 
During  the  summer,  a  very  successful  day-camp  program 
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SPEECH  TRAINING  WITH  THE  AID  OF  APPROPRIATE  EQUIPMENT  AND 

TEACHING  IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  BRINGS 

ACADEMIC  AND  VOCATIONAL  GAINS  AS 

WELL  AS  SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES 

was  operated  at  Bragg  along  the  plan  which  has  been 
popular  at  Highwood.  A  day  farm  school  of  the  type  of 
Bragg  School  has  long  been  needed  to  provide  such  oppor- 
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tunities  for  constructive  rehabilitation  for  school-age 
youth  of  the  Negro  community. 

For  children  returning  to  the  public  schools  from  state 
correctional  institutions  a  new  service  was  instituted  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1952-53  to  help  them  constructively 
according  to  their  educational  potential  and  their  needs. 
In  cooperation  with  heads  of  the  Maryland  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys,  Barrett  School,  Boys'  Village,  Mont- 
rose, and  the  Protective  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  which  accepts  responsibility  for  these 
children  for  one  year  after  they  leave  the  institution,  each 
inmate  about  to  be  released  was  to  be  referred  to  a  school 
social  worker  for  interview  and  testing  and  for  deter- 
mining, if  possible,  an  educational  program  in  which  suc- 
cess will  be  most  likely.  Other  conferences  were  to  be  held 
with  the  principal  and  the  teacher  of  the  school  which  the 
child  expected  to  attend.  Thus,  through  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  problem,  most  teachers  are  better  prepared  to 
work  patiently  and  interestedly  with  the  child,  who  often 
comes  back  very  different  as  a  result  of  his  experience.  It 
helps  the  teacher  to  understand  the  sensitivity  of  even  the 
seemingly  callous,  the  possibilities  of  the  individual,  and 
what  he  is  now  struggling  to  overcome. 

This  new  function  of  the  Division  of  Special  Services 
is  becoming  a  vital  and  important  part  of  the  service.  The 
decrease  in  the  average  length  of  commitments  to  training 
schools  from  18  months  to  less  than  a  year  has  made  re- 
habilitation a  key  responsibility  of  the  public  schools. 

Physically  handicapped  pupils  of  the  public  schools  upon 
graduation  or  legal  withdrawal  are  eligible  for  a  service 
of  guidance  and  vocational  training  that  will,  in  time,  fit 
them  for  remunerative  employment  in  work  that  they  can 
do  proficiently.    This  service  is  made  possible  by  the  co- 
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operation  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
State  Department  of  Education.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation supplies  a  counselor  who  follows  up  graduates  and 
former  students  of  the  William  S.  Baer  School  and  the 
Francis  M.  Wood  School  as  a  regular  part  of  his  duty  of 
offering  rehabilitation  services.  The  balance  of  his  time 
is  spent  with  the  State  in  supervising  the  individual  train- 
ing programs. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  AT  THE  BAER  SCHOOL  HELPS  A  CHILD 
WITH  CEREBRAL  PALSY  TO  LEARN  TO  TYPE 

Annual  cost  of  the  services  to  clients  amounted  to 
approximately  $5000,  which  covered  diagnostic  medical 
examinations,  prostheses,  tuition,  maintenance  and  trans- 
portation of  clients  in  training,  and  in  some  instances,  tools. 
The  net  annual  caseload  was  242,  with  52  completing 
their  training  in  1953  and  41  in  1954.  From  60  to  75  cases 
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were  closed  out  during  the  year:  the  majority  were  found 
upon  investigation  to  have  a  disability  that  would  not  con- 
stitute a  handicap  for  employment;  of  the  others,  some 


GAINFUL   EMPLOYMENT   WAS   SECURED    THROUGH    THE 
VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION    SERVICE 

declined  service,  some  could  not  be  rehabilitated,  some 
could  not  be  located,  and  some  were  transferred  to  other 
counselors  or  agencies. 
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The  total  cost  of  rehabilitating  the  41  clients  in  1954 
amounted  to  $6,059.56  or  an  average  of  $147.79  per 
client.3  These  clients  averaged  $37.85  per  week  in  wages. 
In  nearly  four  weeks  they  had  earned  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  of  their  rehabilitation.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
service,  namely  guidance  and  counseling,  was  provided 
without  outside  cost. 

Guidance  and  Placement  Service 

The  aim  of  guidance,  as  conducted  in  the  Baltimore 
Public  Schools,  is  to  help  each  child  achieve  his  own  high- 

TABLE  22 

Study  of  Pupils  Who  Withdrew  from  Senior  High  School 

During  the  Year  1953-1954 


Category 

White 

Colored 

Total  Number  Interviewed  by  Counselor 

1,018 

621 

Reasons  given  for  withdrawal: 

Over  16  years  of  age  and  privileged  to  leave 

108 

21 

Wanted  to  work 

345 

72 

Failure  and  dislike  of  school 

297 

3 

Indifference 

38 

Financial  or  other  help  needed  for  home 

10L 

Parents'  wishes 

21 

Physical  disability 

34 

74 

Eliminated — overage 

74 

437 

Other 

14 

Distribution  by  curriculum: 

Percent  withdrawing  from  the  academic 

15.3 

35.2 

— commercial 

34.7 

23.0 

— general  technical 

13.7 

8.3 

— vocational 

27.2 

33.5 

— college  technical 

9.1 

Scholarship  rating  at  time  of  withdrawal: 

90-100 

1.6 

80-89 

5.3 

11.3 

70-79 

21.0 

34.9 

60-69 

35.6 

34.3 

59  and  below 

36.5 

19.5 

3  The  average  cost  per  rehabilitated  client  in    1953  was   $172.46,   the  total 
cost,   $8,968.17. 
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est  level  of  personal,  educational,  civic,  and  occupational 
competence.  Guidance  activities  are  based  upon  a  recogni- 
tion of  individual  differences,  the  basic  concepts  of  human 
growth  and  development,  the  diversity  of  present-day 
educational  opportunities,  the  complexity  of  modern  oc- 
cupational life,  the  importance  of  human  relations,  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  make  his  own  choices,  and  the 
realization  that  the  adjustment  of  an  individual  to  his  life 
situations  is  an  ever-changing  process.  A  staff  of  103 
counselors  served  in  this  program  operating  in  all  second- 
ary schools,  9  elementary  schools  on  a  full-time  basis,  41 
elementary  schools  on  a  part-time  basis,  in  one  general  vo- 
cational school,  the  evening  schools,  the  placement  service, 
the  adult  counseling  service,  and  in  the  information  serv- 
ice. There  were  3,652  home  visits,  most  of  them  by  junior 
high  and  elementary  school  counselors.  Throughout  the 
year  the  counselors  met  with  various  parent,  teacher,  edu- 
cational, and  civic  groups  which  provided  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  present  information  about  the  schools,  and 
to  obtain  information  of  value  to  them  in  their  work. 

Counseling  service  for  adults  was  provided  in  12  evening 
schools  and  at  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Library.  These  25  counselors  held  126  group  meetings 
with  students  or  faculty  members  and  interviewed  a 
total  of  13,683  students.  Although  the  scope  of  the  work 
in  the  evening  schools  was  not  quite  as  comprehensive  as 
in  the  day  schools,  it  included  personal,  social,  educational, 
and  vocational  counseling. 

A  new  service,  whose  function  was  gathering,  evaluat- 
ing, disseminating  educational  and  occupational  informa- 
tion to  school  counselors,  was  established  at  the  Central 
Office  during  1952-53.  A  mimeographed  monthly  bulle- 
tin, Educational  and  Occupational  Information  Notes,  was 
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inaugurated  in  order  to  bring  to  the  staff  local  and  nation- 
al information  of  importance  in  these  fields.  The  service 
assisted  counselors  with  the  organization  of  their  files  of 
guidance  materials,  reorganized  the  central  office  files  of 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AT   FOUR   LEVELS  OF  ABILITY  HAS   BEEN.  PROVIDED 
SINCE    1943.     THIS   WAITRESS   WAS    TRAINED    IN   A   SHOP-CENTER   CLASS 
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scholarship  information  pertaining  to  over  100  colleges 
attended  by  graduates  of  Baltimore  schools,  and  began  a 
series  of  pamphlets  on  jobs  related  to  particular  school 
subjects  and  to  teaching  as  a  career. 

Placement  Service — Graduates,  prospective  withdrawals, 
and  students  still  in  school  are  assisted  by  the  Placement 
Service  in  finding  full-time,  part-time,  or  temporary  em- 
ployment. In  consequence,  many  potential  drop-outs  have 
found  it  possible  to  remain  in  school  because  they  were  able 
to  obtain  part-time  employment  through  this  source.  All 
registrants  placed  in  permanent  jobs  were  followed-up 
three  times  during  the  first  year  of  employment  so  that 
they  might  have  help  in  making  suitable  adjustment  to 
their  work  and  information  about  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther education.  The  statistics  of  the  Placement  Service, 
which  are  found  in  the  Statistical  Section,  reveal  the  trends 
in  employment  for  beginning  workers  in  the  community. 
They  point  up  the  need  for  adequate  training  programs 
in  the  clerical  field,  especially  for  white  girls.  That  field 
led  all  others  in  the  number  of  job  opportunities  that  were 
made  available.  Typists,  stenographers,  business  machine 
operators,  and  clerks  with  an  aptitude  for  figures  were 
most  on  demand. 

As  the  number  of  applicants  in  relation  to  available 
jobs  has  increased,  so  have  the  educational  requirements 
for  employment,  especially  for  males.  Reduced  turnover 
among  older  employees,  the  advancement  of  minimum 
employment  ages  in  industry  to  18  or  19,  and  the  immi- 
nence of  the  draft  have  greatly  increased  the  competition 
among  applicants  and  the  uncertainties  of  employment. 
For  colored  youth,  especially  girls,  employment  conditions 
were  especially  severe.  Girls  were  placed  mostly  in  clerical 
jobs  and  the  largest  number  of  boys  were  hired  in  the  sales 
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and   stock  field,   with  trade  and   industrial  jobs   a   close 
second. 

A  specialized  aspect  of  placement  is  the  service  rendered 


PUPILS    ARE    SELECTED    FOR    WORK-STUDY    PLACEMENT    ON    THE    BASIS    OF 
ACADEMIC    ABILITY    AND    INTEREST,    AND    WITH    PARENTAL    CONSENT 

children  of  limited  ability  for  whom  jobs  suitable  to  their 
capacity  have  to  be  found.  During  1952-1953  there  were 
103  such  placements.    These  placements  required  detailed 
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consideration  of  the  applicant's  suitability  for  a  specific 
kind  of  work  in  terms  of  personality,  ability,  health,  ap- 
pearance, and  socio-economic  background.  Some  cases 
required  attention  to  personal  hygiene,  clothing,  the  ap- 
plicant's share  of  the  salary  earned,  and  the  possibilities  of 
further  education  in  evening  school.  In  many  instances 
it  was  necessary  for  the  counselor  to  accompany  these 
young  people  to  clinics  or  to  places  of  employment  since 
many  of  them  had  never  been  beyond  their  own  immediate 
neighborhoods. 

The  statistics  of  the  Placement  Service,  which  are  found 
in  the  Statistical  Section,  reveal  the  trends  in  employment 
for  beginning  workers  in  the  community. 

Promotion  of  Safety 

The  program  of  safety  education  in  the  public  schools 
is  three  dimensional  in  character:  a  continuous  attempt  to 
find  out  where  and  why  accidents  to  school  children  and 
adults  occur;  to  alleviate  the  conditions  that  make  for 
accidents;  and  to  develop  habits  of  behavior  in  which 
safety  practices  become  automatic. 

For  many  years  the  schools  have  cooperated  with  the 
Baltimore  Safety  Council  in  assembling  accident  statistics 
on  school  children.  In  recent  years  the  details  of  these 
reports  have  been  so  improved  that  they  give  clear  indica- 
tion where  the  needs  are.  All  accidents  involving  medical 
attention  or  the  absence  of  one-half  day  or  more  from 
school  are  reportable  to  the  Safety  Education  Office.  These 
reports  include  all  accidents  to  school  children  without 
limitation  as  to  where  they  occurred.  During  the  school 
year  1953-1954,  1646  reported  accidents  were  analyzed  as 
to  nature  and  location. 
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1.  The  number  of  accidents  reached  a  peak  in  May,  then  tapered 
off  through  October,  March,  and  February  to  the  low  point  in 
June. 

2.  Of  all  the  accidents  reported,  9%  occurred  en  route  to  and 
from  school;  10%  at  home;  27%  on  school  grounds;  29%  with- 
in school  building  and  25%  in  other  places. 

3.  Of  the  accidents  on  school  grounds,  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  six  grades  accounted  for  65%.  Only  13% 
of  all  accidents  in  the  entire  system  occurred  on  playground 
apparatus;  12%  occurred  in  organized  games  (6%  in  football, 
and  4%  in  baseball)  and  75%  in  unorganized  games  and 
other  activities. 

4.  Of  the  148  accidents  en  route  to  and  from  school,  57  involved 
motor  vehicles  but  only  four  were  due  to  collision  of  motor 
vehicle  and  bicycle,  and  only  two  to  collision  of  one  bicycle 
with  another.  The  remainder  constituted  a  highly  miscellane- 
ous group. 

5.  Of  the  home  accidents  reported  44%  involved  falls,  30%  cuts 
and  scratches,  and  26%  burns  and  other  injuries. 

6.  Twice  as  many  accidents  befell  elementary  children  in  class- 
rooms as  in  any  other  area  of  the  school  building.  Other  areas 
of  high  incidence  were  stairs  (17%)  and  toilets  (15%). 
Junior  high  pupils  encountered  the  most  accidents  in  gym- 
nasiums, dressing  rooms,  and  lockers  (49%),  stairs  (16%), 
and  shops,  including  home  economics  rooms,  (15%).  Senior 
high  pupils  had  fewer  accidents,  but  these  occurred  principally 
in  the  gymnasium,  pool,  shower,  and  locker  areas,  (42%), 
shops  and  home  economics  rooms  (29%),  and  stairs  (10%). 

7.  The  five  most  frequently  occurring  types  of  personal  injury 
in  all  accidents  combined  were  found  to  be  cuts  (17%),  sprains, 
fractures,  bruises,  and  abrasions  (5%). 

8.  The  five  parts  of  the  body  that  were  most  likely  to  be  in- 
jured were,  in  order,  the  head   (18%),  arm,  finger,  face,  eye 

(6%). 

9.  The  National  Safety  Council  average  injury  rate  per  100,000 
pupil  days  for  this  period  was  15.2;  the  Baltimore  schools 
averaged  6.63. 

To  improve  the  protection  of  Baltimore   children  en 
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route  to  school,  female  guards  were  assigned  to  crossings 
near  the  schools.  This  program,  established  by  the  Balti- 
more City  Police  Department,  was  launched  in  September, 
1952.  Under  the  program,  300  guards  were  hired  and 
trained  by  the  Police  Department  and  placed  in  service 


SAFETY  EDUCATION  AND  JOB  SKILLS  ACQUIRED  IN  A  CAREFULLY 

SUPERVISED  LEARNING  SITUATION  ARE  PRODUCTS 

OF  THE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

during  the  biennium,  an  arrangement  which  released  for 
service  elsewhere  the  police  officers  that  had  been  on  duty 
at  these  stations.  Members  of  parent-teacher  associations 
and  other  community-minded  women  who  seemed  to  dis- 
play the  qualities  necessary  to  become  effective  guards  were 
invited  to  apply  for  these  positions.  After  the  initial  screen- 
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ing,  each  applicant  was  interviewed  by  a  local  examining 
board  set  up  by  the  school  which  the  candidate  was  to 
serve.  This  board  consisted  of  the  principal  of  the  school, 
the  president  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  and  the 
police  captain  of  the  local  district  or  his  representative. 
The  examining  board  listed  the  candidates  in  the  order  of 
suitability  and  from  that  list  appointments  were  made  by 
the  Police  Commissioner. 

The  guards  work  approximately  3  hours  a  day,  1 5  hours 


A     COORDINATED     EXPERIENCE     PROGRAM     INSURES     PRACTICAL 
UNDER  ACTUAL  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 


TRAINING 
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a  week,  at  a  salary  of  $25.00  per  week  following  a  paid 
training  period  of  two  weeks. 

The  educational  function  of  the  crossing  guard  is  the 
development  of  behavioral  habits  that  will  promote  safety. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  major  function  of  all  safety  education. 
It  applies  especially  to  the  driver  education  program,  a 
program  in  which  eleven  high  schools  participated  with 


OVER   4,000    BOYS   AND   GIRLS   HAVE   HAD   THE   ADVANTAGE    OF    THE    PART- 
TIME    EMPLOYMENT-STUDY    PROGRAM    SINCE    ITS    INCEPTION 

eight  instruction  cars,  and  the  Division  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion with  a  self-supporting  program  that  provided  20 
hours  of  class  instruction  and  7  hours  of  practice  driving. 
It  motivates  a  wide  variety  of  activities  which  take  place 
on  television  and  other  special  events  which  are  designed 
to  reach  a  larger  audience  than  the  driver  education 
instruction: 
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1.  WBAL-TV's  bi-weekly  panel,  "What's  the  Hurry"  in  which 
education  engineering,  and  enforcement  were  represented. 
Guests  from  every  field  of  safety  were  interviewed  by  this 
panel.  A  remote  telecast  was  arranged  with  several  students 
from  Clara  Barton  Vocational  High  School  to  demonstrate 
certain  phases  of  the  driver  education  program. 

2.  WAAM's  "Back  to  School  Safety  Driver,"  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture involving  the  Automobile  Club,  the  Maryland  State 
Traffic  Safety  Council,  the  Department  of  Education  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  safety. 

3.  A  teen-age  panel,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Governor's 
Safety  and  Health  Conference,  composed  of  youngsters  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  Maryland.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  teen- 
agers an  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  charges  made  against  them 
and  to  study  methods  of  self-improvement. 

4.  Fire-prevention  talks  at  ten  schools  in  cooperation  with  the 
Fire  Department.  The  schools  selected  were  especially  critical 
as  they  were  in  areas  of  high  fire  incidence. 

5.  Introduction  of  an  experimental  device  for  measuring  skill  in 
driving  an  automobile  under  modern  road  conditions.  By  the 
use  of  this  demonstrator,  students  were  able  to  take  a  three- 
minute  road  test  and  be  graded  directly.  Although  stationary, 
the  device  looked  very  much  like  the  front  seat  of  an  automo- 
bile. It  contained  a  steering  wheel,  accelerator,  brake  pedal, 
directional  signal  lever,  and  horn  button.  Images  focused  on 
the  windshield  of  the  machine  from  motion  picture  projectors 
behind  the  driver  gave  a  highly  realistic  illusion  that  he  was 
driving  his  car  along  a  suburban  street.  The  incidents  he  en- 
countered were  sufficiently  vivid  to  provide  ample  opportuni- 
ties to  assess  his  capabilities.  In  the  meantime,  the  machine 
recorded  the  driver's  reactions  and  at  the  end  punched  his  score 
on  a  card  in  analytical  form  so  that  the  driver  could  see  his 
specific  failures. 

Thus,  by  varied  approaches,  through  individual  exper- 
ience and  the  mass  media  of  communication,  the  public 
schools  seek  to  develop  in  the  on-coming  generation  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  is  at  all  times  safety  conscious. 


VI 
ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  range  of  educational  offerings  for  adults  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  is  as  wide  as  are  the  opportunities 
for  youth.  They  include  academic  and  technical  pro- 
grams that  lead  to  a  high  school  diploma  of  the  same  stand- 
ing as  that  granted  to  day  school  pupils,  training  courses 
to  meet  the  needs  of  specific  groups  of  individuals,  recrea- 
tional and  avocational  non-credit  courses,  short  courses, 
educational  counseling,  and  many  other  specialized  serv- 
ices in  the  interests  of  adults,  especially  the  foreign-born. 
These  activities  reveal  the  comprehensive  approach  which 
has  characterized  the  Baltimore  policy  of  adult  education 
for  many  years. 

Opportunities  for  further  education  are  available  to 
Baltimore  residents  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  Federal  training  program  for  veterans  has  been  in 
continuous  session  twelve  months  a  year  since  its  inaugura- 
tion. The  Baltimore  Junior  College  has  also  conducted  a 
summer  session  since  its  founding.  The  Division  of  Adult 
Education  provides  a  comprehensive  roster  of  academic 
and  vocational  classes  which  operate  during  the  early  sum- 
mer months.  Enrollment  in  these  summer  programs 
reached  the  impressive  total  of  2,150  in  1952  and  1,933 
in  1953. 

The  Junior  College  summer  session  was  designed  for 
students  about  to  graduate  from  high  school,  graduates, 
and  others  with  equivalent  qualifications.  The  program 
included  advanced  and  brush-up  courses  in  English  and 
mathematics  and  advanced  courses  in  business,  science, 
social  studies,  speech,  and  various  specialized  technical  sub- 
jects. 
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At  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Douglass  High 
School  the  summer  evening  classes  operated  from  7:30 
until  9:30  four  days  a  week.  Courses  leading  to  a  high 
school  diploma  were  offered  in  high  school  English,  math- 
ematics, history,  chemistry,  shorthand,  typing,  bookkeep- 
ing, science,  French  and  Spanish.  Classes  were  organized 
for  foreign-born  students  who  were  interested  in  learning 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  English,  and  desired  to  prepare 
for  citizenship.  Coaching  classes  were  provided  for  stu- 
dents deficient  in  the  skills  of  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  grades. 

The  vocational  classes  at  several  centers  offered  training 
in  art  needlework,  dressmaking,  power  machine  operation, 
shoe  repairing,  tailoring,  bricklaying,  the  theory  and  re- 
pair of  radio  and  television  sets,  automobile  repairing,  and 
the  operation  of  stationary  engines. 

In  developing  both  the  summer  session  program  and 
that  of  the  winter  session  the  varied  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  adult  community  constitute  the  basis  of  service.  The 
extent  and  scope  of  the  offerings  described  above  have 
evolved  from  the  expressed  desires  of  the  public  which 
the  schools  serve.  The  success  of  the  many  specialized 
courses  is  due  to  the  labors  of  lay  and  professional  people 
who  have  worked  together  in  committees  to  formulate 
their  teaching  content,  and  to  the  employment  of  skilled 
instructors  who  are  expert  in  their  field  and  have  the  re- 
spect of  their  students.  Courses  derived  by  this  technique 
impress  the  student  as  "practical,"  while  furnishing  him 
with  the  broad  background  that  makes  the  course  truly 
educational. 


VII 
STATISTICAL  TABLES 

TABLE  23 
Enrollment  of  Pupils  in  Day  Schools  for  the  School  Year 


Type  of  School 


1952-1953 
Net  Average 

Enrollment  Net  Roll 


1953-1954 
Net  Average      Number  of 

Enrollment  Net  Roll      Buildings1 


ALL  DAY  SCHOOLS2 
Full-time  Day   

Senior  High  

Vocational  High3  

General   Vocational   .. 

Junior   High4 

Occupational  

Elementary5 


Full-time,  White  ... 

Senior  High  

Vocational  High3  ... 
General   Vocational 

Junior   High4 

Occupational  

Elementary5  


Full-time,   Colored 

Senior  High  

Vocational  High3  ... 
General   Vocational 

Junior   High4 

Occupational  

Elementary5 


Part-time  Day  .... 
Home  Instructed: 

White 

Colored  

Hospital  Schools: 

White    

Colored   

Junior  College6  .... 


138,427 
137,925 

15,469 
1,896 
1,525 

23,982 
1,647 

93,406 

89,210 

12,272 
1,060 

825 
15,266 

983 
58,804 

48,715 

3,197 

836 

700 

8,716 

664 

34,602 

502 

170 
96 

184 
52 


129,208 

129,010 

14,800 

1,803 
1,396 

22,781 
1,476 

86,754 

82,562 

11,707 
1,017 

726 
14,269 

866 
53,977 

46,44S 

3,093 
786 
670 

8,512 

610 

32,777 

198 

71 
46 

62 
19 


145,012 
144,310 

15,721 
2,373 
1,814 

24,891 
1,422 

98,089 

90,945 

12,313 
1,488 

761 
15,503 

884 
59,996 

53,365 

3,408 

885 

1,053 

9,388 

538 

38,093 

702 

240 
122 

249 
91 


135,649 

135,406 

15,190 

2,236 

1,703 

23,638 

1,306 

91,333 

84,436 

11,879 

1,386 

696 

14,578 

774 

55,123 

50,970 

3,311 

850 

1,007 

9,060 

532 

36,210 

243 

97 
54 

62 
30 


194 
194 

10 
4 
7 

19 

3 

151 

110 

9 
1 
2 

13 
3 

82 

84 
1 
3 
5 
6 
0 

69 


1  As  of  June,  1954.  Separate  building  units  exclusive  of  those  used  for  administrative  or 
storage  purposes  and  the  hospital  schools.  Buildings  housing  schools  of  different  types  are 
shown  under  the  type  which  uses  more  than  half  of  the  space. 

2  Includes  full-time  day  and  part-time  day  schools. 

3  Designated  Vocational-Technical  High  School  in  1953-54. 

4  Includes  special  classes. 

5  Includes  prekindergarten,  kindergarten  and  special  classes,  but  not  home  or  hospital 
schools. 

8  Data  for  Baltimore  Junior  College  transferred  to  Table  31. 
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TABLE  27 
Average  Daily  Attendance  in  Full-Time  Day  Schools1 

1952-1953  1953-1954 

Average  Per  Average  Per 

Type  of  School  Attendance  Cent  Attendance  Cent 

FULL-TIME    DAY   SCHOOLS 114,222 

Senior  High  13,567 

Vocational  High2 1,559 

General   Vocational 1,096 

Junior  High  20,264 

Occupational  1,137 

Elementary    76,599 

Total  White  Schools 73,318 

Senior  High   10,721 

Vocational  High2 898 

General   Vocational 589 

Junior  High  12,811 

Occupational  655 

Elementary 47,644 

Total  Colored  Schools  40,904 

Senior  High  2,846 

Vocational  High2  661 

General   Vocational   507 

Junior  High  7,453 

Occupational  482 

Elementary 28,955 

1  Data  for  Baltimore  Junior  College  transferred  to  Table  31. 

2  Designated  Vocational  Technical  High  School  in  1953-54. 

Number  of  Session  1952-53  1953-54 


88.8 

120,464 

89.0 

91.7 

13,991 

92.1 

86.4 

1,932 

86.4 

78.5 

1,312 

77.0 

89.0 

21,174 

89.6 

77.0 

993 

76.0 

88.3 

81,062 

88.8 

88.8 

75,387 

89.3 

91.6 

10,928 

92.0 

88.3 

1,209 

87.2 

81.1 

568 

81.6 

89-8 

13,144 

90.2 

75.6 

595 

76.9 

88.3 

48.943 

88.8 

88.1 

45,077 

88.4 

92.0 

3,063 

92.5 

84.0 

723 

85.1 

75.7 

744 

73.9 

87.6 

8,030 

88.6 

79.1 

398 

74.8 

88.4 

32,119 

88.7 

Elementary-Secondary  184  183 
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TABLE  28 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  Classes  for  the 
Physically  Handicapped 

No.  of  June                Average            Average 

Year                          Classes           Enrollment          Net  Roll             Net  Roll  Attend. 

TOTAL  ALL  SCHOOLS: 

1954..... 33              509  474  479              422 

1953 35               573  530  525              464 

WHITE  TOTAL: 

1954 22      334  312  313      278 

1953 25      405  368  363      324 

Orthopedic  and  Cardiac: 

1954 6      122  112  110       99 

1953- 9      177  158  152      141 

Cerebral  Palsy: 

1954 3                36  33  34                30 

1953 3                 42  41  41                 34 

Deaf: 

1954 4                37  36  37                34 

1953 4                47  43  44                 38 

Hearing  Conservation: 

1954 3                 43  41  42                 35 

1953- 3                 41  38  37                 33 

Sight  Conservation: 

1954 3                 52  48  49                42 

1953 3                 43  39  40                 34 

Mixed:1 

1954 3                 44  42  41                 38 

1953 3                 55  49  49                44 

COLORED  TOTAL: 

1954.... 11               175  162  166               144 

1953 10               168  162  162               140 

Orthopedic: 

1954 4                84  78  79                 68 

1953 5                 99  93  95                 83 

Cerebral  Palsy: 

1954 1                 11  9  10                   8 

Deaf: 

1954 1                 12  11  12                 10 

1953 1                 11  11  10                   8 

Hearing  Conservation: 

1954 1                 13  12  13                 11 

1953 1                 13  13  13                 10 

Sight  Conservation: 

1954 3                47  45  44                40 

1953 3                45  45  44                39 

Mixed:1 

1954 18  7  8                   7 

1  Junior  high  classes  consisting  of  pupils  with  the  following  deficiencies: 

1954 — Orthopedic  32;  Cardiac  3;  Deaf  2;  Hearing  Cons.  3;  Sight  Cons.  9 
1953 — Orthopedic  32;  Cardiac  7;  Deaf  2;  Hearing  Cons.  6;  Sight  Cons.  2 


Per  Cent 
Attend. 


88.1 
88.4 

88.8 
89.3 

90.0 
93.0 

89.0 
83.0 

90.0 
86.0 

84.0 
89.0 

85.0 
84.9 

92.0 
89.0 

86.7 
86.4 

86.0 
86.0 

85.0 

88.0 
83.0 

89-0 
84.0 

91.2 
90.0 

90.0 
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TABLE  29 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  Classes  for  the 

Mentally  Handicapped 

No.  of  June  Average               Average 

Year                            Classes  Enrollment            Net  Roll  Net  Roll                Attend. 

TOTAL  ALL  SCHOOLS: 

1954 187  4,388  3,777             3,796             3,007 

1953 - 178  4,030  3,467             3,387             2,631 

Opportunity: 

1954 107  2,452  2,155             2,137             1,797 

1953 105  2,287  2,040             1,930             1,591 

Shop  Center: 

1954 74  1,847  1,542     1,576     1,145 

1953 68  1,667  1,357     1,386      986 

Special  Center: 

1954 6  89  80                  83                  65 

1953 5  76  70                  71                   54 

WHITE  TOTAL: 

1954 95  2,186  1,820              1,833              1,455 

1953 93  2,027  1,732              1,749              1,370 

Opportunity: 

1954 58  1,325  1,147             1,140               959 

1953- 56  1,201  1,074             1,044                859 

Shop  Center: 

1954 33  803  623      640      453 

1953 34  780  616       662       478 

Special  Center: 

1954 4  58  50                  53                  43 

1953 3  46  42                  43                  33 

COLORED  TOTAL: 

1954..... 92  2,202  1,957              1,963              1,552 

1953 - 85  2,003  1,735             1,638             1,261 

Opportunity: 

1954 49  1,127  1,008                997                838 

1953 49  1,086  966                886                732 

Shop  Center: 

1954 41  1,044  919      936      692 

1953 34  887  741       724       508 

Special  Center: 

1954 2  31  30                   30                   22 

1953 2  30  28                   28                   21 


Per  Cent 
Attend. 


79.2 

77.7 

84.1 

82.4 

72.7 
71.1 

78.3 
76.1 


79.4 
78.3 

84.5 
82.8 

73.0 
73.5 

81.7 
76.0 


79.1 

77.0 

83.8 
83.0 

74.0 
70.9 

77.0 
76.0 
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TABLE  30 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  Kindergartens  and 
Prekindergartens  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30th 


Item  and 
Year 


No.  of 
Schools 


Enrollment 


June 
Net  Roll 


Average 
Net  Roll 


Average 
Attend. 


Per  Cent 
Attend. 


KINDERGARTENS— 

Total: 

1954 106          12,757  11,755 

1953 103          13,103  11,895 

White: 

1954 71           7,406  6,707 

1953 70            8,402  7,581 

Colored : 

1954 35     5,351  5,048 

1953 33     4,701  4,314 

PREKINDERGARTENS— 

Total: 

1954 5               140  135 

1953 4               122  120 

White: 

1954 3                 77  75 

1953 2                 60  60 

Colored : 

1954..... 2                 63  60 

1953 2                 62  60 

Schools  having  morning  and  afternoon  sessions: 

Year  Total 

1954 105 

1953 100 

Pupils  advanced  from  kindergartens  to  first  grade 

Year  Total 

1954 1 1,483 

1953 11,833 


12,173.8 

10,127.4 

83.1 

12,124.8 

10,021.2 

82.6 

6,869.3 

5,548.7 

80.8 

7,878.7 

6,355.4 

80.6 

5,304.5 

4,578.7 

86.3 

4,246.1 

3,665.8 

86.3 

135.6 

117.7 

87.5 

115.0 

97.8 

85.0 

74.7 

63.3 

84.7 

58.5 

47.2 

80.7 

60.9 

54.4 

89.3 

56.5 

50.6 

89.6 

White 

Colored 

70 

35 

67 

33 

White 

Colored 

6,580 

4,903 

7,541 

4.292 
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TABLE  31 
Education  Programs  for  Adults 

1952-1953  1953-1954 

Program  Total  White  Colored  Total  White  Colored 

ENROLLMENT 

All  Year  23,068  17,106  5,962  26,363  20,241  6,122 

Summer    Only1    1,465  874  591  1,561  1,042  519 

Fall-winter-spring2     21,173  15,802  5,371  24,355  18,752  5,603 

Jr.  College — academic  year  430  430         447  447         

AVERAGE  NET  ROLL  ....  14,464  8,806  5,658  13,553  9,431  4,122 

Americanization  796  796         781  781         

Academic — Elementary    ....  624  75  549  692  156  536 

Junior    High    '      295  129  166  231  41  190 

Senior    High    4,459  1,479  2,980  3,268  1,565  1,703 

Vocational — Veterans    ......  681  304  377  469  182  287 

Apprenticeship 833  833        710  710        

Distributive    Education..  369  369         -  636  636        

Smith-Hughes    616  317  299  626  476  150 

Home   Economics   1,130  493  637  971  322  649 

Ind.  Non-Smith-Hughes  ..  31           31  95  63  32 

Non-Credit 2,536  2,512  24  2,632  2,609  23 

Parent  Education 1,777  1,182  595  2,100  1,548  552 

Junior   College   317  317        342  342 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE    10,485  7,396  3,089  11,000  7,748  3,252 

Americanization  549  549        832  832        

Academic — Elementary    ....  413  53  360  532  149  383 

Junior    High    207  93  1 14  170  32  138 

Senior    High    2,124  1,188  936  2,490  1,293  1,197 

Vocational — Veterans    687  199  488  434  169  265 

Apprenticeship     680  680         617  617         

Distributive    Education..  318  318         555  555         

Smith-Hughes 496  249  247  529  416  113 

Home   Economics   794  333  461  898  234  664 

Ind.  Non-Smith  Hughes  ..  26           26  57  31  26 

Non-Credit     1,724  1,710  14  1,977  1,960  17 

Parent  Education  2,171  1,728  443  1,589  1,140  449 

Junior    College    296  296        320  320         

TOTAL  FACULTY  (Feb.)  544  388  156  537  398  139 

1  Not  including  Baltimore  Junior  College,  94  in  1952,  95  in  1953. 

2  Includes   programs   beginning  July    1    and   continuing  throughout  the  year,    except  junior 
college. 
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REPORT    OF    THE 


TABLE  36 

Per  Cent  of  Net  Roll  Promoted  As  of  January,  1952,  1953,  and  1954 
White  Elementary  Schools 


Number  of 
Promotions 

January, 
Boys 

1952 
Girls 

January, 
Boys 

1953 
Girls 

January, 
Boys 

1954 
Girls 

TOTALS— 

Once 
Twice 

Grade  IB 

95.4 

.4 

97.7 
.7 

95.4 
.3 

97.6 
.6 

97.0 
.3 

98.3 
.3 

Once 

Twice 

99.6 

99.6 

99.9 

99.8 

99-8 

99.9 
* 

Grade  1A 

Once 
Twice 

92.7 

95.8 

80.0 

85.7 

90.3 

80.6 

Grade  2B 

Once 
Twice 

96.3 
.1 

98.8 
.5 

99.1 

99.7 

99.3 

99.7 

Grade  2A 

Once 
Twice 

91.5 

95.9 

88.9 

.8 

94.2 
.4 

96.6 
1.7 

90.3 
6.5 

Grade  3B 

Once 
Twice 

96.0 
.5 

98.1 
.6 

95.1 
.3 

98.0 
.6 

99.1 
.2 

99.7 

.4 

Grade  3A 

Once 
Twice 

89.3 
.1 

94.9 

89.4 

94.0 

89.6 
.1 

92.8 
.8 

Grade  4B 

Once 

96.9 

98.1 

95.6 

97.7 

95.3 

97.3 

Twice 

.5 

.9 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.7 

Grade  4A 

Once 

94.1 

97.2 

92.0 

94.9 

93.2 

96.0 

Twice 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Grade  5B 

Once 

96.1 

98.2 

94.8 

97.6 

96.4 

98.0 

Twice 

.6 

.8 

.2 

.6 

.5 

.6 

Grade  5  A 

Once 
Twice 

92.2 
.3 

94.5 
.4 

90.5 
.2 

94.4 
.5 

92.7 
.2 

96.2 
.3 

Grade  6B 

Once 

96.2 

97.8 

95.1 

97.5 

96.1 

98.0 

Twice 

.8 

.9 

.3 

.8 

.3 

.5 

Grade  6A 

Once 
Twice 

95.1 

.4 

96.3 

1.7 

93.8 
.1 

95.3 

95.1 

.4 

97.3 
.3 

;  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 
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TABLE  37 

Per  Cent  of  Net  Roll  Promoted  As  of  June,  1952,  1953,  and  1954 

White  Elementary  Schools 


Number  of 
Promotions 

June, 
Boys 

1952 
Girls 

June, 
Boys 

1953 
Girls 

June, 
Boys 

1954 
Girls 

TOTALS— 

Once 

92.1 

96.0 

91.8 

95.9 

93.6 

96.7 

Twice 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.1 

Grade  IB 

Once 

68.2 

100.0 

Twice 

Grade  lA 

Once 

92.0 

95.3 

92.0 

95.7 

93.3 

96.4 

Twice 

* 

.1 

Grade  2B 

Once 

91.9 

96.0 

81.5 

79.5 

95.8 

100.0 

Twice 

.1 

Grade  2A 

Once 

92.1 

96.2 

91.0 

96.1 

94.1 

96.7 

Twice 

* 

* 

.2 

.1 

* 

* 

Grade  3B 

Once 

91.4 

95.2 

88.1 

95.2 

86.6 

90.2 

Twice 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

Grade   3A 

Once 

89.7 

95.8 

88.9 

96.1 

91.2 

95.3 

Twice 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.7 

* 

* 

Grade  4B 

Once 

92.2 

96.1 

89-9 

95.3 

92.3 

96.3 

Twice 

.1 

.1 

.5 

Grade  4A 

Once 

92.2 

96.5 

92.5 

95.1 

92.8 

96.7 

Twice 

.1 

.2 

* 

.2 

* 

Grade  5B 

Once 

90.8 

95.1 

91.8 

94.4 

91.9 

95.0 

Twice 

.1 

.1 

Grade  5A 

Once 

93.4 

96.4 

94.3 

96.1 

94.8 

98.1 

Twice 

.1 

* 

* 

.1 

Grade  6B 

Once 
Twice 

92.0 
.1 

93.9 

90.6 

96.1 

94.4 

96.0 
.1 

Grade  6A 

Once 

95.0 

97.4 

96.4 

98.2 

97.5 

99.0 

Twice 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.3 

2 

*  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 
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REPORT    OF    THE 


TABLE  38 

Per  Cent  of  Net  Roll  Promoted  As  of  January,  1952,  1953,  and  1954 
Colored  Elementary  Schools 


Number  of 
Promotions 

January, 
Boys 

1952 
Girls 

January, 
Boys 

1953 
Girls 

January, 
Boys 

1954 
Girls 

TOTALS— 

Once 

92.3 

95.9 

92.0 

96.3 

93.6 

97.4 

Twice 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.7 

.3 

.3 

Grade  IB 

Once 

98.6 

99.3 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

Twice 

.1 

.1 

* 

Grade   lA 

Once 

89.9 

94.7 

88.7 

80.9 

85.3 

87.1 

Twice 

Grade  2B 

Once 

95.4 

96.8 

96.8 

98.3 

98.8 

99.6 

Twice 

.1 

.1 

Grade  2A 

Once 

90.9 

94.1 

89.2 

94.2 

75.2 

84.3 

Twice 

.4 

Grade  3B 

Once 

94.3 

97.5 

92.4 

96.3 

98.1 

99.1 

Twice 

.6 

.5 

.7 

1.0 

.1 

Grade  3A 

Once 

88.1 

93.9 

86.9 

94.6 

84.8 

93.5 

Twice 

.3 

.7 

Grade  4B 

Once 

91.0 

94.5 

92.1 

96.7 

91.0 

96.6 

Twice 

.2 

1.0 

.3 

.9 

.3 

.5 

Grade  4 A 

Once 

86.0 

92.5 

87.8 

94.7 

84.4 

94.3 

Twice 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.4 

Grade  5B 

Once 

91.8 

97.3 

88.4 

96.4 

89.7 

96.7 

Twice 

.3 

.8 

.5 

.8 

.4 

.5 

Grade  5A 

Once 

89.6 

93.4 

84.7 

92.0 

86.4 

93.4 

Twice 

.3 

.3 

.4 

Grade  6B 

Once 

91.8 

95.0 

88.3 

93.9 

90.3 

96.3 

Twice 

.5 

.8 

.3 

.5 

.6 

.6 

Grade  6A 

Once 

90.3 

95.9 

85.1 

92.7 

85.7 

91.8 

Twice 

*  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 
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TABLE  39 

Per  Cent  of  Net  Roll  Promoted  as  of  June,  1952,  1953,  and  1954 

Colored  Elementary  Schools 

Number  of  June,  1952  June,  1953  June,  1954 

Promotions  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

TOTALS— 

Once  89.0  94.9  89.9  95.0  90.7  95.8 

Twice  .1  .1  .1  .1 

Grade  IB 

Once 

Twice 
Grade   lA 

Once 

Twice 
Grade  2B 

Once 

Twice 
Grade  2A 

Once  91.1  95.7  90.7  94.3 

Twice  .1  .2 

Grade  3B 

Once  89.1  94.5  88.6  94.8 

Twice  .1  .1 

Grade  3A 

Once 

Twice 
Grade  4B 

Once 

Twice 
Grade  4A 

Once 

Twice 
Grade  5B 

Once 

Twice 
Grade  5A 

Once 

Twice 
Grade  6B 

Once 

Twice 
Grade  6A 

Once 

Twice 

*  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


89.0 

94.9 
.1 

93.0 

87.9 

92.5 

95.0 

89.3 

94.7 

91.1 

95.7 

89.1 

94.5 

89.1 

95.5 

85.8 

93.0 

87.8 

95.5 

87.5 

93.7 

89.9 

95.3 

82.9 

91.1 

91.0 

96.1 
.1 

88.6 
.2 

95.6 

89.4 

95.5 
.1 

89.0 

94.4 
.1 

85.1 

93.9 

89.4 
.1 

95.0 

85.8 

91.3 

92.1 

96.7 

94.9 

97.0 

65.3 

76.9 

92.5 

96.6 

89.8 

91.8 

87.3 
.1 

95.7 

85.7 

93.6 

90.6 

94.4 
.1 

87.4 

93.9 

89.9 
.1 

96.1 

85.7 

94.5 
.1 

93.0 

96.8 
.1 
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TABLE  40 

Achievements  by  Subjects — White  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Second  Semester,   1952-1953 


JUNIOR  HIGH 


Subject 


Number  Taking 
Boys  Girls 


Per  Cent 

Achieving 

Boys  Girls 


SENIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent 
Number  Achiev- 
Taking  ing 


999 

56 


839 

391 


7,355 

181 

3,523 

4,124 


6,458 
8,002 
3,068 

229 
1,643 

407 

6,417 

1 

3,551 


87.7 
94.6 


88.0 
93.7 
93.6 
90.9 
100.0 
90.8 
96.6 
94.0 
96.2 
92.6 
93.3 
88.5 
94.4 
98.9 


97.1 
98.5 


90.8 
96.9 


93.7 
98.9 
94.0 
92.0 


Algebra   1,067  658  90.0 

Analytical    Geometry   

Art  6,318       6,692         97.7 

Biology    ._ 

Bookkeeping 

Business  Organization  

Calculus 

Chemistry    

Civics     

Commercial  Arithmetic  .. 

Commercial    Law 

Distributive  Education 

Economics 

English    6,975 

French 334 

General   Science  3,620 

Geography 3,964 

German   20 

History    5,949 

Home  Economics  58 

Hygiene     2,869 

Industrial  Arts 8,005 

Junior   Business  Training....         771 

Latin    255 

Mathematics 5,850 

Mechanical   Drawing  2,839 

Music 3,486 

Office  Machines   

Office   Practice   

Physical    Education    

Physics     

Plane  Geometry  

Reading  

Secretarial    Practice    

Solid   Geometry   

Spanish 

Stenography    

Trigonometry    

Typing 858        1,907  92.0        94.2 

Vocations    98  98        100.0      100.0 


92.6 

96.9 
94.8 

100.0 
95.8 
97.5 
91.7 

100.0 
99.6 


5,440 

5,880 

97.8 

97.3 

1,249 

1,330 

91.8 

94.9 

123 

56 

97.6 

100.0 

2,340 

103 

3,733 

3,045 

1,360 

402 

88 

1,305 


216 

134 
50 

393 

11,450 

2,087 

1,291 

1,009 

533 
8,212 
2,829 


3,066 

225 

931 

1,935 

2,800 

6,232 

204 

1,051 

10,654 

1,417 

2,547 


96 

255 

1,258 

1,061 

674 

3,684 


80.5 
79.6 
98.2 
90.3 
90.0 
96.0 
88.6 
93.7 


87.0 
93.3 
98.0 
96.7 
90.9 
92.4 
92.5 
88.0 
94.7 
91.6 
98.4 


95.4 
94.2 
93.3 
88.1 
90.3 
99.2 
100.0 
96.9 
97.9 
83.0 
80.3 


100.0 
87.1 
91.4 
95.5 
88.1 
90.1 
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TABLE  41 

Achievements  by  Subjects — White  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Second  Semester,    1953-1954 


Subject 


JUNIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent 
Number  Taking  Achieving 

Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 


SENIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent 
Number  Achiev- 
Taking  ing 


Algebra   

Analytical   Geometry   

Art  

Biology 

Bookkeeping  

Business  Organization  

Calculus    

Chemistry    

Civics     

Commercial  Arithmetic  ... 

Commercial   Law   

Distributive  Education  

Economics 

English    

French 

General   Science  

Geography 

German 

History 

Home  Economics  

Hygiene 

Industrial  Arts  

Junior  Business  Training. 

Latin    

Mathematics    

Mechanical  Drawing  

Music 

Office  Machines  

Office   Practice   

Physical    Education    

Physics 

Plane  Geometry 

Reading  

Secretarial    Practice    

Solid    Geometry   

Spanish    

Stenography  

Trigonometry  

Typing  

Vocations  


851     548    90.1   96.0 
5,818   6,189    97.0   98.4 


1,378 
82 


7,255 

290 

4,499 

3,175 


5,527 
331 

2,558 

6,748 
749 
289 

6,185 


1,445 
403 


7,878 

249 

4,445 

3,364 

21 

5,952 

8,218 

2,713 

412 

1,582 

359 

6,682 


90.7 
79.3 


87.7 
95.5 
93.9 
89.3 


89.1 
94.9 
91.4 
96.7 
89.7 
90.3 
87.3 
96.2 


93.8 
91-3 


93.5 
98.0 
95.2 
91.6 
100.0 
92.6 
96.6 
95.0 
97.8 
95.4 
96.5 
91.8 


4,628 

4,967 

99.0 

99.8 

7,058 

7,597 

96.7 

97.5 

991 

1,005 

86.4 

91.8 

124 

32 

86.3 

100.0 

771 

1,825 

93.1 

92.3 

2,539 

94 

3,799 

3,181 

1,392 

463 

90 

1,385 


145 

149 

157 

250 

11,721 

2,088 

1,289 

1,009 

470 

8,229 

2,717 


3,358 

188 

1,217 

1,988 

2,860 

8,570 

259 

1,146 

10,915 

1,444 

2,570 


82 

317 

1,247 

1,029 

877 

3,520 


83.1 
89.4 
98.0 
89.3 
89.2 
92.4 
95.6 
92.2 


85.5 
92.6 
93.0 
98.4 
91.1 
92.2 
91.5 
88.5 
95.3 
92.6 
97.6 


96.6 

96.3 
95.2 
86.7 
93.6 
98.6 
100.0 
97.7 
98.6 
85.4 
82.5 


100.0 
93.1 
94.1 
92.8 
88.7 
91.3 
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TABLE  42 

Achievement  by  Subjects — Colored  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Second  Semester,   1952-1953 


Subject 


Number  Taking 
Boys  Girls 


JUNIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent 

Achieving 

Boys  Girls 


SENIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent 
Number  Achiev- 
Taking  ing 


Algebra   

Art     

Biology    

Bookkeeping  

Business  Organization  

Chemistry    

Civics    

Commercial   Arithmetic  .... 

Commercial    Law   

Distributive    Education    .... 

Economics 

English 

French 

General   Science 

Geography     

History    

Home  Economics  

Hygiene     

Industrial  Arts 

Junior  Business  Training. 

Latin 

Mathematics    

Mechanical   Drawing 

Music — 

Office  Machines   

Office   Practice 

Physical  Education  

Physics     

Plane  Geometry  

Reading 

Secretarial    Practice    

Solid    Geometry   

Spanish 

Stenography  

Trigonometry  

Typing  


277 
3,776 


664 

80 


3,778 
158 
1,909 
2,337 
3,112 


1,682 
2,678 
696 
92 
3,407 
2,066 


334 
4,732 


665 
194 


4,749 

279 

2,582 

2,589 

4,057 

5,556 

1,915 

35 

1,178 

154 

4,171 


70.4 
86.5 


75.9 
83.8 


80.4 
84.2 
83.6 
80.7 
86.1 


79.1 
86.2 
88.1 
89-1 
78.5 
86.0 


82.3 
91.4 


83-0 
95.4 


90.1 

93.2 
90.0 
86.7 
91.9 
87.3 
87.0 
88.6 
92.9 
96.1 
86.3 


3.510 

4,436 

89.6 

94.8 

3,764 

4,713 

80.0 

87.7 

778 

986 

83.8 

94.3 

280 

343 

84.3 

92.1 

181 
1,268 
1,115 

672 
154 

517 


155 
78 

171 

110 
3,021 

642 
1 

149 
1,436 
1,017 


213 
412 
259 

1,486 

49 

338 

2,747 
621 
734 


32 
119 
713 
329 


84.5 
92.8 
89.1 
94.3 
95.5 
98.3 


94.2 
98.7 
90.6 
92.7 
93.9 
89.4 
100.0 
94.6 
88.0 
92.4 


685   86.3 


94.4 
90.3 
80.7 
97.4 
100.0 
96.4 
93.1 
93.1 
85.0 


29 


212 


100.0 


95.3 


93.8 
97.5 
90.6 
92.7 
88  94.3 
890   88.7 
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TABLE  43 

Achievement  by  Subjects — Colored  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Second  Semester,   1953-1954 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SENIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Number  Taking                   Achieving  Number  Achiev- 

Subject                                                   Boys              Girls              Boys          Girls  Taking  ing 

Algebra 593           728          86.7        91.9  244  99.2 

Art     3,933        4,872          88.1        94.0  1,176  92.9 

Biology    1,198  89.8 

Bookkeeping 429  93.5 

Business  Organization 367  95.9 

Chemistry 507  97.6 

Civics     1,091        1,031  79-6        90.6 

Commercial   Arithmetic 208  100.0 

Commercial    Law   5  3  96.2 

Distributive  Education  

Economics 90  97.8 

English 3,997        4,969          82.3        92.5  3.281  94.3 

French   201           313          84.1        93.9  715  91.5 

General  Science  2,413       3,132         86.7       91.5 

Geography    1,530        1,737          82.4       90.1  103  94.2 

History 2,973        3,935          85.6       92.1  1,466  90.5 

Home  Economics  5,673          --       90.4  974  93-9 

Hygiene 1,542        1,653  73.5        84.8 

Industrial  Arts  3,143           90.5         587  96.6 

Junior   Business  Training....         812        1,387  90.5        96.1 

Latin    135           160          98.5        99.4  165  94.5 

Mathematics    3,454       4,240          79.7        89.1  260  92.3 

Mechanical   Drawing 2,301           88.3         330  91.2 

Music    3,880        4,791          91.8        95.2  1,474  94.6 

Office  Machines 5  80.0 

Office   Practice   34l  99.4 

Physical    Education    2,579        3,061          83.6        88.6  3,059  94.3 

Physics 486  92.8 

Plane  Geometry 898  79.7 

Reading     250  185  74.4       85.4 

Secretarial  Practice 5  3  100.0 

Solid   Geometry   79  98.7 

Spanish 282           331          96.5        95.2  631  94.0 

Stenography    144  95.1 

Trigonometry    194  91.2 

Typing    17           249          94.1        96.8  932  90.7 
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TABLE  44 
Department  of  Education  Personnel,  June  30,  1953  and  1954 


Classification 


1952-1953 
Total  White      Colored 


1953-1954 
Total         White      Colored 


TOTAL    EMPLOYEES    6,398 

Superintendent    

Assistant  Superintendent  

Administrative   Assistant   

Directors: 

Adult  Education  

Art  

Education  Supplies  and 
Equipment  

Intermediate  Education  

Music    

Personnel    

Physical  Education  

Primary  Grades  and 

Kindergarten  

Publications 

Research    

Special  Education  

Special   Services 

School  Facilities  

Assistant  Directors: 

Aptitude  Testing 

Curriculum 

Guidance     

Research    

Supervisors: 

Elementary 1 

Junior  High  

Senior  High  

Supervisors — Departmental : 

Adult  Education 

Audio- Visual     

Building  Operation  and 
Custodial    Training 

Cafeteria    

Commercial  

Distributive  Education  

Education  Supplies  and 
Equipment     

Handwriting   

Health  and  Physical 

Education    1 


4,042     2,356 


(b) 
(a) 


5 
(a) 


6,728 
1 
6 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

15 
1 


4,309     2,419 
1 


(b) 
(a) 


(a) 


(a)  Four  supervisors  on  school  payrolls. 

(b)  Three  supervisors  on  school  payrolls. 
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TABLE  44— Continued 
Department  of  Education  Personnel,  June  30,  1953  and  1954 


Classification 


1952-1953 
Total         White      Colored 


1953-1954 
Total         White      Colored 


Supervisors   (Continued) 

Home  Economics  

Hygiene  and  Health 

Education    

Industrial  and  Trade- 
Education 

Instrumental   Music   

Parent   Education   

School  Libraries  

Special  Education  

Shop  Center  and  Occ 

Visiting  Teacher  Service  .... 

Vocational  Education  

Assistant  Supervisors: 

Art  

Cafeteria 

English    

Guidance  

Home  Economics  

Mathematics    

Music 

Vocational    Education    

Vocational  Equipment  

Specialists: 

Adult    Education    

Art  

Music    

Personnel    

Physical    Education    

Radio  Education  

Reading  

Research    

Rehabilitation   Counseling.... 

Safety 

Supplies  and  Equipment  .... 

School  Facilities 

Principals: 

Senior  High  

Vocational    High*    

General   Vocational   

Junior  High  

Elementary    


3 

6 

13 

110 


3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
(c) 

1 

1 
(c) 

2 


4 
9 

67 


1 
1 

2 

4 

43 


3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(c) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(c) 

2 

2 

2 

7 

13 

110 


1 
4 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

7 
1 
4 
9 
67 


1 
1 
3 
4 
43 


(c)  One  on  school  payroll. 

•Became  Vocational-Technical  High  effective  September,   1953. 
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TABLE  44— Continued 
Department  of  Education  Personnel,  June  30,  1953  and  1954 

1952-1953  1953-1954 

Classification  Total  White      Colored              Total         White      Colored 

Vice- Principals: 

Baltimore  Junior  College....  1  1 

Senior  High 15  13             2 

Vocational-Technical    High.. 

Junior  High 17  11             6 

Occupational  1  1 

Elementary    36  24           12 

Teachers:     (d) 

Assigned  to  Central  Office..  14  12             2 

Baltimore  Junior  College....  26  26 

Senior  High 661  521         140 

Vocational    High* 109  61           48 

General   Vocational   85  32           53 

Junior  High 889  580         309 

Occupational 79  46           33 

Elementary    (e)    2,229  1,356        873 

Home  and  Hospital  18  12             6 

Kindergarten 202  130           72 

Prekindergarten    12  6            6 

Lip  Reading  2  2 

Speech   Correction 10  3 

School  Social  Workers 29  20             9 

Assistant — Business    Division..  2  2 

Assistant — Personnel    1  1 

Assistant — Physical     Education 

Asst.  Supervising  Custodian  ....  1  1 

Aptitude  Testing  Assistant  ....  7  5             2 

Audiometrist  1  1 

Cafeteria  Personnel: 

Dietitians    11  10             1 

Business   Manager    

Cafeteria   Managers   49  34           15 

Service  Employees   299  112         187 

Carpenter    Foreman    2  2 

Clerical  and 

Custodial  Staff    (f) 1,175  697         478 

(d)  Includes  probationary  teachers,  substitutes  and  supervisors. 

(e)  Exclusive  of  kindergarten  and  prekindergarten  teachers. 

(f)  Includes   part-time   custodians. 
*  Became  vocational-technical  high  effective  September,  1953. 


1 

1 

15 

13 

2 

3 

2 

1 

18 

11 

7 

1 

1 

40 

25 

15 

13 

11 

2 

25 

25 

676 

537 

139 

137 

89 

48 

103 

50 

53 

935 

626 

309 

81 

48 

33 

2,354 

1,483 

871 

20 

13 

7 

205 

130 

75 

13 

7 

6 

2 

2 

8 

4 

4 

29 

20 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

11 

10 

1 

1 

1 

49 

33 

16 

324 

115 

209 

2 

2 

1,239 


727 


512 
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TABLE  44— Continued 
Department  of  Education  Personnel,  June  30,  1953  and  1954 

1952-1953  1953-1954 

Classification  Total  White      Colored  Total         White      Colored 

Coordinator  3  2             1  3             2             1 

District  Supervisor  of 

School   Buildings   7  7           ....  7             7 

Draftsman  2  2          ....  4            4 

General  Supt.  Buildings 

and   Grounds   1  1          ....  1             1 

Head  Account  Clerk  1  1          ....  1             1 

Home  Visitor  21  16             5  20           15             5 

Inspector  of  Buildings   2  2           ....  2             2 

Junior  Assoc.  Engineer  2  2          ....  2             2 

Lab  and  Shop  Assistants  22  19            3  21           18            3 

Piano  Tuners  2  2           ....  2             2 

Physicians  and  Nurses  54  39           15  51           37           14 

Placement   Counselors 6  5             1  6            5             1 

Principal  Assistant  Supt. 

Repair  Shop  1  1          ....  1             1 

Psychiatrists    (g)    2  2           ....  2             2 

Psychologist    7  5             2  6             5             1 

Psychometric   Examiners    3  3           — .  3             3 

Research  Assistant  2  2           ....  2             2 

Special   Assistant 2  11  2             11 

Senior  Asst.  Supt. — 

Repair  Shop  1  1          ....  1             1 

Senior  Asst.  Superintendent — 

Warehouse 1  1          ....  1             1 

Senior  Supv. — Installations  ....  1  1           ....  1             1 
Senior  Adm.  Officer — 

Office   Management   1  1          ....  1             ! 

Special   Counselor — Adults   ....  1  1           ....  2             1              1 

Supt.  Design  and  Construction  1  1          ....  1             ! 

Supervising  Plant  Engineers.. ..  3  2             1  3             2             1 

Stock   Handler 1  1          ....  1             1 

Storekeeper  3  3          — .  3             3 

Therapist     9  6            3  9            6            3 

(g)  Part   time. 

Note: 

In  addition  to  its  regular  employees,  the  Department  of  Education  engages  the  serv- 
ices of  hourly  per  diem  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  laborers,  estimated  at  210  for  the  year 
1952-1953  and  227  for  the  year  1953-1954. 
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TABLE  45 
Summary  of  Cases  Referred  to  the  Division  of  Aptitude  Testing 

1952-1953  1953-1954 

Number  of  Cases  Number  of  Cases 

Source  and  Reason  for  Referral  Total  White  Colored  Total         White       Colored 

TOTAL    23,416  14,900  8,516  24,610   14,898     9,712 

1.  Referred  by 
elementary  schools 

a.  For  classification 
and  recommendation 
for  adjustment: 

Kindergarten  1,187  872  315  62          62 

1 2,169  1,097  1,072  3,537     1,434     2,103 

2 3  3  ....  2,401      1,548         853 

3B    8  6  2  36          ....          36 

4B    93  42  51  33            8          25 

4A   75  32  43              

5B 96  71  25  261         144        117 

5A 123  97  26               

6B 398  215  183  855    566    289 

6A 491  308  183      

Shop  Center 223  40  183  288    47    241 

Occupational  153  10  143  133     8    125 

b.  For  Shop  Center: 

4B 17  9  8  38    15    23 

4A  23  12  11 

5B  53  34  19  115    60    55 

5A  87  45  42 

6B 106  38  68  171    78    93 

6A  64  31  33      

Special  Education  630  228  402  587         257         330 

Miscellaneous    Sources....  182  79  103  327         201         126 

2.  By  Junior  High  Schools: 

7B    422  319  103  605        412         193 

7A   467  364  103  558        558 

8B 5,902  3,902  2,000  6,621      3,498      3,123 

8A 1,035  285  750  457        457 

9B 382  352  30  97          66          31 

9A 216  191  25  67          64            3 
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TABLE  45— Continued 
Summary  of  Cases  Referred  to  the  Division  of  Aptitude  Testing 

1952-1953  1953-1954 

Number  of  Cases  Number  of  Cases 

Source  and  Reason  for  Referral  Total         White       Colored            Total         White       Colored 

3.  By  Senior  High  Schools: 

9B    255         255           ...              207         207 

9A   44          44          ....              90          90 

10B 93          56          37             107          63          44 

10A   19           19          --               18           18 

11B    19            3           16              25           21            4 

11A   2             2           ....                 1             1 

12B    3             12                 7           ....             7 

12A __ 

4.  By  Vocational  Schools  for 

entry  or  adjustment  6             6           ....               91           91 

5.  By  Schools  for 

art  aptitude  tests  232         210           22             162         160             2 

6.  By  Schools  for 

music  aptitude  tests 2,391      1,638         753          1,178         828         350 

7.  By  Division  of  Special 
Education  for  adjustment 

in  occupational  classes  36           36           ....               21           21 

8.  By  Division  of 

Special  Services  10           10          ....                6            6 

9-  By  Schools  for 

clerical  aptitude  tests 2,465      1,889         576          2,303      1,872         431 

10.  By  Schools,  non-residents....  421         145         276             421           55         366 

11.  By  Schools  for  college 

aptitude  battery  770          ....        770            645          ....        645 

12.  By  private   schools   292         228           64             230         204           26 

13-  By  training  schools 127           50           77             106           35           71 

14.  Adults  for  adjustment  in 

college  and  other  schools....  1,626      1.626                        1,743      1,743 
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TABLE  46 

Principal  Characteristics  of  Cases  Referred  to  School  Social  Workers, 

Division  of  Special  Services 


Cases 

Referred 

Cases  R 

eferred 

Source  of  Referral          1952-1953 

1953-1954 

Reason 

1952-1953 

1953-1954 

Total                         1,704 

2,461 

Total 

1,704 

2,461 

School  Personnel      1,665 

2,388 

Attendance 

551 

902 

Parent  or  Guardian      17 

Behavior 

866 

1,156 

Social  Agencies             15 

22 

Maladjustment 

177 

188 

Pupil                                 3 

.... 

Neglect 

90 

146 

Others                               4 

51 

Other 

20 

69 

TABLE  47 

Grade  Level  of  New  Cases  Treated  by  the  Division  of  Special  Services 

1952-1953  1953-1954 

Grade  Level  Total  White  Colored            Total         White        Colored 

Total  . 1,601  1,032  569          1,971      1,266        705 

Grade    12 4  4  ....                4            2            2 

11...... 12  10  2 

10.... 54  48  6 

9 102  77  25 

8 161  119  42 

7 222  134  88 

6 92  40  52 

5 100  60  40 

4 130  73  57 

3 100  61  39 

2 106  73  33 

1 90  58  32 

Kindergarten     21  17  4 

Opportunity 56  31  25 

Special   Center   3  3 

Phys.  Handicapped  

Shop  Center 90  42  48 

Occupational     111  79  32 

Vocational     102  62  40 

Junior  College 1  1 

Grade  not  stated  44  40  4             119          66          53 


4 

3 

1 

34 

34 

126 

95 

31 

187 

129 

58 

234 

129 

105 

120 

65 

55 

146 

85 

61 

163 

102 

61 

160 

107 

53 

130 

87 

43 

142 

102 

40 

21 

19 

2 

99 

59 

40 

5 

3 

2 

90 

56 

34 

75 

54 

21 

112 

69 

43 
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TABLE  48 

Distribution  of  Age  Level  of  New  Cases  Referred  to  the 

Division  of  Special  Services 


Age  Last 

1952-1953 

1953 

-1954 

Age  Last 

1952 

-1953 

1953-1954 

Birthday 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Birthday 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Total 

1,032 

569 

1,236 

735 

21 

1 

.... 

12 

71 

56 

100 

60 

20 



1 



11 

54 

40 

76 

53 

19 

2 

10 

73 

33 

79 

62 

18 

2 

2 

1 

9 

58 

40 

104 

55 

17 

7 

1 

4 

1 

8 

54 

43 

81 

32 

16 

9 

6 

13 

8 

7 

61 

22 

70 

37 

15 

292 

135 

274 

129 

6 

46 

14 

64 

23 

14 

178 

109 

169 

119 

5 

12 

3 

12 

4 

13 

108 

61 

124 

96 

4 

1 

1 

Not  reported 

5 

60 

55 

TABLE  49 

Distribution  of  Intelligence  Level  of  New  Cases  Studied 

in  the  Division  of  Special  Services 

1952-1953  1953-1954 

Test                                          Binet                             Group  Binet  Group 

IO  Level                           White     Colored           White     Color-  H  White      Colored  White  Colored 

Total  280        126            749       446  388       235  870  478 

150-159  

140-149  1         ....             1         ....  

130-139  1         .-  1         --  3 

120-129  6         ....              13            1  5          ....  17  2 

110-119  12         ....             63           7  9           3  64  7 

100-109   30            2            132          52  40          10  156  46 

90-99  56         10            195         92  69         25  223  106 

80-89  82          36            139        125  121          54  160  126 

70-79  ----- 64         48             50         73  83         96  44  70 

60-69  22          24              16          29  36          40  17  22 

50-59  64               27  20           7  46 

40-49  1           2                1         ....  3         ....  ....  1 

30  39   ....  1 

No  Record 137         60             182  91 
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TABLE  50 
Types  of  Services  Rendered  by  Division  of  Special  Services 


School 

Court 

Service 

Year 

Worker 

Psychologist 

Psychiatrist 

Consultant 

(a) 

(b) 

Interviews: 

1952-53 

11,564 

234 

212 

98 

87 

Child 

1953-54 

12,850 

125 

106 

62 

51 

Parent 

1952-53 

6,828 

133 

148 

29 

851 

1953-54 

4,157 

81 

61 

17 

709 

School 

1952-53 

3,602 

99 

Personnel 

1953-54 

9,526 

.... 

44 

Community 

1952-53 

145 

.... 

Agency 

1953-54 

251 

20 

26 

Testing: 

1952-53 
1953-54 

252 

272 

.... 

.... 

Court: 

Hearings 

1952-53 
1953-54 

.... 

-- 

402 
470 

Action 

1952-53 
1953-54 

67 
110 

(a)  Diagnostic 

interviews. 

(b)  Treatment 

interviews. 

TABLE   51 

Follow-Up  of  Former  Students  Who  Graduated  in  February  and 

June  of  1952  and  1953,  Respectively 

1952  1953 

Activity                                                 Total         White  Colored  Total  White      Colored 

TOTAL  GRADUATES 3,531     2,718  813  3,626  2,812        814 

Advanced  Study: 

Full-time-college1    1,046        799  247  1,200  884        316 

Special  course 170        128  42  169  126          43 

Part-time2    (121)     (116)  (5)  (174)  (174) 

Employed 912        770  142  1,194  1,029        165 

Military  Service 167         115  52  149  103          46 

Unemployed    .. 

At  home  and  other 136          68  68  118  44          74 

No  report 1,100        838  262  796  626        170 


1  The  number  of  graduates  in  schools  of  higher  education  is  determined  by  direct  reports 
from  the  schools  attended.    The  number  in  other  occupations  is  based  on  postal  card  returns. 

2  Courses  taken  by  graduates  who  otherwise  are  employed  or  at  home  and  are  so  counted. 
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TABLE  52 

Comparative  Statistics  on  Placement  Service  for  the  Years 

Ending  June  30,  1953  and  June  30,  1954  Respectively — 

White  Schools 

Jobs  to 

Registrants  be  Filled  Referrals  Placements 

Month                                           1953         1954  1953         1954  1953  1954  1953  1954 

GRAND  TOTAL  1,541    1,488  3,934    2,408  4,585  4,678  917  859 

TOTAL  BOYS  611       537  1,317       691  1,876  1,529  303  304 

July    5            5  24          43  35  68  22  50 

August    7            1  54         27  45  38  15  14 

September   7          11  63         43  33  42  14  17 

October   96         98  51         36  29  41  9  10 

November   67          72  46          12  25  37  7  8 

December    15          15  56         21  15  18  9  7 

January    27          19  343        145  451  373  9  9 

February 36         32  68         46  172  162  86  78 

March 151        113  67         26  50  65  13  24 

April    133        100  55          58  13  70  8  9 

May 29         32  368       161  660  395  9  12 

June  38          39  122          73  348  220  102  66 

TOTAL  GIRLS  930       951  2,617    1,717  2,709  3,149  614  555 

July   4           5  96       105  75  86  57  50 

August  1            1  128        176  41  56  13  11 

September    6            6  111        110  42  80  15  17 

October   38           9  78         69  20  45  8  6 

November   112        141  38         81  10  59  4  15 

December    61        100  72          59  4  13  2  1 

January    28          23  666        358  620  618  1  2 

February 91          67  266        130  151  206  174  165 

March 179        283  142          67  68  76  24  19 

April 248        146  81          45  32  31  4  5 

May 30          35  608        370  1,152  1,388  4  4 

June 132        135  331        147  494  491  308  260 

Part  Time  and 
Temporary 

Boys     358        335  381        163  696  231  163  92 

Girls    438        125  365        249  424  550  239  285 
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TABLE  53 
Comparative  Statistics  on  Placement  Service  for  the  Years 
Ending  June  30,  1953  and  June  30,  1954  Respectively- 
Colored  Schools 


Jobs  to 

Registrants  be  Filled                  Referrals 

Month  1953  1954  1953          1954        1953         1954 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 554  505  243 

TOTAL  BOYS 192  147  139 

July   1  0  9 

August    0  0  14 

September   2  3  14 

October   4  4  10 

November   29  18  10 

December    25  24  4 

January    28  35  11 

February    5  3  13 

March    4  16  18 

April   3  38  11 

May  86  1  15 

June     5  5  10 

TOTAL  GIRLS  362  358  104 

July   5  5  8 

August  0  0  16 

September 4  7  13 

October 4  6  12 

November   56  55  5 

December    36  30  4 

January    78  48  6 

February 6  13 

March    3  31  2 

April   3  168  8 

May  149  1  10 

June     17  1  7 

Part  Time  and 
Temporary 

Boys  376  260  121        338        253 

Girls    402  85  192          94       529 


Placements 
1953         1954 


92 

935 

512 

180 

125 

93 

561 

188 

93 

53 

9 

19 

23 

6 

8 

10 

33 

21 

7 

6 

12 

88 

20 

13 

7 

8 

39 

9 

4 

5 

5 

11 

12 

6 

1 

8 

4 

9 

1 

2 

1 

83 

2 

6 

1 

6 

69 

6 

14 

2 

13 

60 

29 

14 

10 

4 

31 

20 

6 

0 

7 

43 

13 

6 

5 

10 

81 

24 

10 

6 

99 

374 

324 

87 

72 

1 

49 

1 

12 

1 

3 

58 

5 

9 

3 

13 

58 

46 

13 

13 

10 

28 

35 

6 

9 

6 

20 

32 

7 

5 

4 

11 

19 

5 

3 

6 

16 

14 

2 

5 

29 

24 

92 

12 

19 

4 

8 

16 

1 

6 

5 

17 

8 

8 

3 

8 

63 

31 

5 

4 

10 

22 

25 

7 

1 

493 
165 


102 

78 


246 
94 
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TABLE  54 

Classifications  of  Jobs  by  Occupational  Groups,  Age,  and 

Educational  Requirements  as  Indicated  by  Employers' 

Orders  Received  by  the  Public  School  Placement 

Service,  Placements  Made  Between 

July  1,  1952  and  June  30,  1954 — All  Schools 


1952-1953 
Male         Female 


1953-1954 
Male         Female 


ALL  CLASSIFICATIONS  COMBINED— 

Orders  Received  1,456  2,721 

Placements 396  701 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   623  2,562 

18  and  Over  832  160 

Under    16   1  0 

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior  College  Graduation 2  0 

High  School  Graduation 1,034  2,540 

Vocational   School   50  19 

Non-Graduate  370  163 

ALL  CLASSIFICATIONS  COMBINED- 
WHITE 

Orders  Received  1,317  2,617 

Placements  303  614 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   566  2,525 

18  and  Over  750  92 

Under    16   1  0 

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior  College  Graduation  2  0 

High  School  Graduation  948  2,465 

Vocational   School   38  8 

Non-Graduate  329  144 

ALL  CLASSIFICATIONS  COMBINED- 
COLORED 

Orders  Received  139  104 

Placements    93  87 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17  57  37 

18  and  Over 82  68 

Under    16   0  0 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation  86  75 

Vocational  Schools  12  11 

Non-Graduate  41  19 


784 

1,816 

357 

627 

482 

1,672 

301 

144 

1 

0 

0 

0 

596 

1,733 

11 

4 

177 

79 

691 

1,717 

304 

555 

450 

1,643 

241 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

546 

1,657 

10 

0 

135 

60 

93 

99 

53 

72 

32 

29 

60 

70 

1 

0 

50 

76 

1 

4 

42 

19 
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TABLE  55 

Classifications  of  Jobs  by  Occupational  Groups,  Age,  and 

Educational  Requirements  as  Indicated  by  Employers' 

Orders  Received  by  the  Public  School  Placement 

Service,  Placements  Made  Between 
July  1,  1952  and  June  30,  1954— White  Schools 


1952-1953 
Male         Female 


1953-1954 
Male        Female 


CLERICAL:   All  types  of  junior  office  workers; 

e.g.,    stenographers,    typists,    office    machine 

operators,    and   clerks,    such    as    office   boys, 

runners,  and  file  clerks. 

Orders  Received 

Placements 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17  

18  and  Over  

Under    16   

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior  College  Graduation  

High   School    Graduation    

Vocational   School   

Non-Graduate  

HOUSEHOLD  AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE: 

All  types  of  workers  in  private  homes;  e.g., 

mothers'  helpers,  child  care  workers,  cooks, 

light  housekeeping  helpers,  and  maids. 

Orders  Received 

Placements  

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18  and  Over  

Under  16  

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation  

Vocational   School   

Non-Graduate  

PERSONAL  SERVICE:    All  types  of  service 

workers  outside  of  the  home;  e.g.,  waitresses, 

hotel    and    restaurant    workers,    beauticians, 

and  bootblacks. 

Orders  Received 

Placements 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18  and  Over 

Under    16   

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior  College  Graduation  

High  School  Graduation  

Vocational   School   

Non-Graduate  


366 

2,507 

220 

1,637 

98 

603 

97 

540 

250 

2,425 

175 

1,576 

116 

82 

45 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

263 

2,362 

157 

1,583 

2 

6 

0 

0 

101 

139 

63 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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TABLE  55 — Continued 

Classifications  of  Jobs  and  Placements  Made  Between 

July  1,  1952  and  June  30,  1954 — White  Schools 


1952-1953 
Male         Female 


1953- 
Male 


1954 
Female 


SALES  AND  STOCK:  Junior  salesman,  store 
clerks,  and  stockworkers  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding receiving,  order  filling,  wrapping, 
packing,  and  shipping  clerks. 

Orders  Received  

Placements  

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   - - 

18  and  Over  

Under    16   

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior  College  Graduation 

High  School  Graduation 

Vocational   School   

Non-Graduate  

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL: 
Junior  workers,  whose  positions  are  some- 
what professional  or  technical  in  character 
(tutors,  camp  counselors,  playground  work- 
ers, junior  and  apprentice  draftsmen,  sur- 
veyors' and  laboratory  assistants,  and  student 
technicians). 

Orders  Received  

Placements    

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18  and  Over 

Under    16 

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior  College  Graduation 

High  School  Graduation  

Vocational   School   

Non-Graduate  

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIAL:  Apprentices 
and  helpers  in  various  skilled  trades;  also 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in 
factories,  plants,  and  shops. 

Orders  Received  

Placements     

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18  and  Over  

Under    16   

Educational   Requirements: 

Junior  College  Graduation  

High  School  Graduation  

Vocational   School   

Non-Graduate  


05 

23 

95 

25 

34 

1 

48 

5 

71 

19 

54 

25 

33 

4 

41 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

23 

51 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

0 

44 

3 

317 

74 

223 

51 

80 

6 

98 

9 

154 

69 

180 

41 

163 

3 

43 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

307 

72 

219 

51 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

4 

0 

529 

12 

153 

4 

91 

3 

61 

1 

91 

3 

41 

1 

438 

0 

112 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

346 

7 

119 

1 

35 

2 

10 

0 

148 

3 

24 

3 
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TABLE  56 

Classifications  of  Jobs  by  Occupational  Groups,  age,  and 

Educational  Requirements  as  Indicated  by  Employers' 

Orders  Received  by  the  Public  School  Placement 

Service,  Placements  Made  Between 
July  1,  1952  and  June  30,  1954 — Colored  Schools 


1952-1953 
Male         Female 


1953-1954 
Mate        Female 


CLERICAL:   All  types  of  junior  office  workers; 

e.g.,    stenographers,    typists,    office    machine 

operators,    and   clerks,    such    as    office   boys, 

runners,  and  file  clerks. 

Orders  Received  

Placements _ 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17  -- 

18  and  Over  

Under    16   

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation  

Vocational   School   

Non-Graduate 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE: 

All  types  of  workers  in  private  homes;  e.g., 

mothers'   helpers,  child  care  workers,  cooks, 

light  housekeeping  helpers,  and  maids. 

Orders  Received  

Placements 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17  

18  and  Over 

Under  16 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation 

Vocational    School    

Non-Graduate  

PERSONAL  SERVICE:    All   types  of  service 

workers  outside  of  the  home;  e.g.,  waitresses, 

hotel    and    restaurant    workers,    beauticians, 

and  bootblacks. 

Orders  Received  

Placements    

Age  Requirements: 

16-17  

18  and  Over  .- r 

Under    16   

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation  

Vocational   School   

Non-Graduate  


5 

21 

7 

39 

3 

16 

4 

29 

3 

7 

5 

14 

2 

14 

2 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

21 

5 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

11 

22 

19 

7 

13 

12 

14 

2 

6 

14 

8 

3 

2 

8 

11   ■ 

4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

15 

3 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 

12 

3 

4 

5 
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TABLE  56— Continued 

Classifications  of  Jobs  and  Placements  Made  Between 

July  1,  1952  and  June  30,  1954 — Colored  Schools 


1952-1953 
Male         Female 


1953-1954 
Male         Female 


SALES  AND  STOCK:  Junior  salesmen,  store 
clerks,  and  stockworkers  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding receiving,  order  filling,  wrapping, 
packing,  and  shipping  clerks. 

Orders  Received 

Placements 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17  

18  and  Over  

Under    16 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation  

Vocational    School    

Non-Graduate 

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL: 
Junior  workers,  whose  positions  are  some- 
what professional  or  technical  in  character 
(tutors,  camp  counselors,  playground  work- 
ers, junior  and  apprentice  draftsmen,  sur- 
veyors' and  laboratory  assistants,  and  student 
technicians). 

Orders  Received 

Placements     

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18  and  Over  

Under    16   

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation  

Vocational  Schools 

Non-Graduate 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIAL:  Apprentices 
■and  helpers  in  various  skilled  trades:  also 
semi-skilled  workers  in  factories,  plants, 
and  shops. 

Orders  Received  

Placements    

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18  and  Over  

Under    16   

Educational   Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation  

Vocational   School    

Non-Graduate  


69 

28 

49 

18 

48 

24 

27 

13 

33 

11 

15 

9 

36 

17 

33 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

58 

19 

33 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 

11 

5 

16 

3 

4 

12 

1 

11 

4 

12 

1 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

1 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

14 

29 

7 

26 

14 

19 

10 

6 

1 

9 

3 

33 

13 

20 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

8 

8 

5 

9 

4 

1 

2 

17 

2 

20 

0 
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TABLE   57 
General  Summary  of  Summer  Schools' 


Session  of  1952  Session  of  1S53 

Total         White       Colored  Total         White      Colored 


ENROLLMENT— TOTAL    ....  4,287  2,845  1,442         4,384     3,165     1,219 

Review   Schools 3,812  2,580  1,232         3,977     2,929     1,048 

Senior  High 1,887  1,406  481          1,808      1,483         325 

Junior  High   1,925  1,174  751          2,169      1,446         723 

Advanced    Schools    475  265  210             407         236         171 

Senior   High 127  84  43               64           57             7 

Junior  High  

Demonstration 348  181  167             343         179        164 

NET  ROLL— TOTAL 3,710  2,577  1,133         3,945     2,852      1,093 

Review   Schools   3,258  2,327  931          3,564     2,631        933 

Senior  High  1,592  1,280  312          1,653      1,349        304 

Junior  High   1,666  1,047  619          1,911      1,282         629 

Advanced    Schools    452  250  202             381         221         160 

Senior  High 121  79  42               59          52            7 

Junior  High  

Demonstration    331  171  160             322         169        153 

AVERAGE  NET  ROLL 

—TOTAL    3,899  2,688  1,211         3,555     2,991        564 

Senior  High  1,759  1,407  352          1,569     1,461         108 

Junior  High  1,806  1,109  697          1,658     1,359        299 

Demonstration    334  172  162             328         171         157 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE2 

—TOTAL     3,548  2,509  1,039          3,198     2,825         373 

Senior  High 1,608  1,311  297          1,459     1,363          96 

Junior  High 1,620  1,031  589          1,426      1,299         127 

Demonstration 320  167  153             313         163         150 

TEACHERS— TOTAL   75  53  22 

Senior  High   34  27  7 

Junior  High  27  19  8 

Demonstration 14  7  7 

PRINCIPALS3— TOTAL   5  3  2 

Senior  High 2  1  1 

Junior  High 1  1 

Demonstration    2  11  2             11 

1  For    summer    session    of    Baltimore    Junior  College  and    other    schools    for    adults    see 
Table   31. 

-  Number  of  days  in  session:     1952:  29      1953:    30. 
3  Also  number  and  distribution  of  schools. 


75 

53 

22 

31 

27 

4 

30 

19 

11 

14 

7 

7 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 

TABLE  58 

Cost  of  Operating  Schools  for  the  Two  Years  Ending 

June  30,  1953  and  1954,  Respectively — Expenditures 

by  the  Department  of  Education  Only 

Character  of  Service  1952-53  1953-54 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  $31,224,001.21  $32,216,900.38 

Capital  outlay 519,941.68  633,735.79 

Current  expense 30,704,059.53  31,583,164.59 

General   control    908,016.32  887,815.86 

Instruction: 

Day  schools1 23,993,512.14  25,317,789-59 

Summer  schools 33,255.61  33,956.62 

Adult  education  783,032.76  683,654.48 

Auxiliary  services2  357,122.05  375,352.99 

Operation   of   plant   2,880,448.40  2,907,672.07 

Maintenance  of  plant   1,738,077.54  1,352,766.97 

Fixed  charges 10,594.71  24,156.01 

1  Includes   home   and    hospital    teaching.     Continuation   classes,   merged   with   Distributive 
Education,  are  transferred  to  Adult  Education. 

2  Promotion  of  health,  transportation,  etc. 

TABLE   59 
Expenditures  by  Other  City  Departments  for  Public  Education 

Disbursing  Agent  and  Object  1952-1953  1953-1954 

TOTAL _ $9,206,075.89       $15,645,302.74 

Health  Department 

Medical-dental    inspection,    nurse    service  158,000.00  159,000.00 

City  Register 

Interest  on  loans  617,285.00  857,041.25 

Payments  into  school  sinking  fund  5,400.00  5,400.00 

Bond  Retirement 1,129,000.00  1,654,000.00 

City  Comptroller 

Insurance  on  buildings  and  equipment ....  73,800.00  73,800.00 

Gross  contributions  account  pensions 2,118,145.00  2,439,049.00 

Expenditures  from  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  School  Loans: 
School  buildings, 

sites,   improvements  4,793,585.77  10,362,423.54 

Engineering  and  Population  Studies  13,107.45  12,008.23 

Athletic    fields    284,604.64  80,481.29 

Expenditures  from  Equipment  Loan  13,148.03  2,099.43* 

*  Included   in   this   sum   is  $164.43   as   unencumbered   balance,   which   amount  is  included 
here  in  order  to  close  out  this  equipment  loan. 
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TABLE  60 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1952-53 

Department  of  Education  Only1 


Items 

All 
Day  Schools 

Elementary 

Junior  High 

Grand  Total  

$29,844,982.17 

$16,636,582.45 

$5,981,197.95 

General  Control:2 

Salaries     

$      632,70?. 21 

$      352,668.21 
153,460.09 

$    126,793.52 

Other  Expenses  

275,314.11 

55,172.95 

Total    

$      908,016.32 

$      506,128.30 

$    181,966.47 

Instruction  Service: 
Salaries — 

Directors 

Supervisors 

Principals  and 

teachers    

Textbooks    .......... 

Library  books  

Educational  supplies 
Other   expenses   


i  60,719.39 
501,197.58 

21,399,133-94 
610,676.81 
149,054.81 
629,786.96 
600,153.66 


;  40,883.19 
287,928.34 

11,675,919.69 
382,084.28 
136,460.02 
368,446.41 
340,437.35 


J        8,663.82 
107,667.08 

4,627,853.99 

108,256.55 

5,690.44 

100,206.99 

125,864.14 


Total 


^,950,728.15        $13,232,159.28 


1,967,872.11 


Auxiliary  Services: 
Promotion  of  health 
Physical    education    _ 

Public  lunches  

Transportation  

Community   services 


137,567.11 

95,000.00 

40,574.16 

77,425.96 

6,554.82 


11,077.82 


40,039.78 

61,598.02 

6,554.82 


68,478.56 


13,181.28 


Total 


357,122.05        $       119,270.44       $      81,659-84 


Operation  of  School  Plant: 

Wages   of  janitors,   etc.  $  2,018,553.89  $   1,232,919.93  $    331,551.57 
Fuel,  lighting, 

supplies,   etc 861,894.51  463,252.91  151,771.13 

Total     $  2,880,448.40  $   1,696,172.84  $    483,322.70 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 
Buildings  and  grounds — 

Salaries $       382,578.03  $      236,531.75  $      66,819.57 

Supplies    966,004.91  612,963-87  132,871.67 

Janitors'    equipment    ....  4,719-26  2,389-58  629-86 

Educational   equipment..  375,825.06  218,171.79  62,562.50 

Other   expenses   8,950.28  7,120.73  1,091.87 


Total     $   1,738,077.54 


1,077,177.72        $    263,975.47 


Fixed  Charges: 

Rent  and  insurance 


10,594.71       $ 


5,673.87 


2,401.36 


1  This  table  continued  on  page  193.    Does  not  include  inventory  charges. 

2  Prorated    proportionately   to    the    distribution    of   direct   charges   to   the   several    types   of 
schools. 
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TABLE  60— Continued 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1952-53 

Department  of  Education  Only 


Items 

Senior  High 

Vocational 

Occupational 

Shop  Center 

Grand  Total  

..    $4,763,779.63 

$1,441,613.06 

$604,865.95 

$416,943.13 

General  Control:2 
Salaries    

$    100,979.27 
43,940.13 

$      30,559.52 
13,297.67 

$   12,843.86 
5,588.87 

$     8,857.83 

Other   Expenses   .. 

3,854.40 

Total   

$    144,919.40 

$      43,857.19 

$   18,432.73 

$   12,712.23 

Instruction  Service: 

Salaries — 

Directors  

$        7,169.60 

$        1,931.96 

$        968.29 

$     1,102.53 

Supervisors   

53,752.01 

26,973.01 

13,905.93 

10,971.21 

Principals  and 

teachers   

3,490,327.73 

1,017,924.80 

462,033.68 

358,179.49 

Textbooks   

90,259.03 

15,246.34 

7,672.21 

7,158.40 

Library  books  

4,106.82 

2,153.24 

622.04 

22.25 

Educational  Supplies 

89,528.99 

45,240.66 

16,109.92 

10,253.99 

Other   expenses    .... 

77,240.06 

36,724.11 

14,462.11 

5,425.89 

Total    $3,751,462.63  $1,117,289-15  $500,899-96  $381,040.02 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health  $      40,456.26  $      13,492.08  $     4,061.15  $             1.24 

Physical    education..  80,351.12  14,648.88 

Public   lunches   534.38            

Transportation    965.14  542.38  1,114.74  24.40 

Community  Services  


Total    $    121,772.52    $      28,683.34    $     5,710.27    $  25.64 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 

Wages    of    janitors    $    325,619-22    $      86,661.29    $  38,622.93    $     3,178.95 
Fuel,  lighting, 

supplies,    etc 152,537.14  80,285.53  9,630.80  4,417.00 

Total   $    478,156.36    $    166,946.82    $  48,253.73    $     7,595.95 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 
Buildings  and  grounds — 

Salaries    

Supplies     

Janitors'  equipment 
Educat'l  equipment 
Other  expenses  

Total $    266,871.59    $      82,914.21    $   31,569.26    $   15,569-29 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rent  and  insurance    $  597.13    $        1,922.35 


52,301.64    $ 

16,701.61    s 

f     5,804.04    $ 

4,419.42 

57,053.41 

36,091.35 

19,283.59 

7,741.02 

852.80 

761.31 

85.71 

56,392.04 

29,072.18 

6,424.21 

3,202.34 

271.70 

287.76 

57.42 

120.80 

schools 


Prorated    proportionately   to   the    distribution    of   direct   charges   to   the   several    types   of 
ols. 
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TABLE  61 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1953-54 
Department  of  Education  Only1 

All 

Items  Day  Schools  Elementary                       Junior  High 

Grand  Total $30,812,229.57  $16,738,483.30       $5,850,772.47 

General  Control:2 

Salaries $      644,614.83  $      350,154.78       $    122,412.36 

Other  Expenses  243,201.03  132,106.80              46,183.88 

Total $      887,815.86  $      482,261.58       $    168,596.24 

Instruction  Service: 
Salaries — 

Directors    $        63,021.09  $        42,884.23       $        9,500.55 

Supervisors 558,025.81  308,288.58             118,544.58 

Principals  and 

teachers    22,981,769.29  12,406,040.24         4,449,914.95 

Textbooks    360,648.78  226,370.69              68,279.69 

Library    books 81,853.03  79,042.02                  1,268.91 

Educational  supplies  ....  615,728.98  383,132.54              90,206.84 

Other  expenses   603,418.69  328,290.78             131,011.89 

Total    $25,264,465.67  $13,774,049.08       $4,868,727.41 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health  ....  $      135,503.30  $        14,275.15       $      67,720.42 

Physical  education  105,000.00                      

Public    lunches    42,090.10  41,751.99                    327.86 

Transportation  85,456.21  68,513.44               12,245.20 

Community  Service  7,303.38  7,303-38 

Total     $      375,352.99  $      131,843.96       $      80,293-48 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 

Wages  of  janitors,   etc.  $  2,086,333.47  $   1,132,846.85       $    397,908.69 
Fuel,  lighting, 

supplies,   etc.   .....:..  821,338.60  442,343.24             125,936.58 

Total $   2,907,672.07  $   1,575,190.09        $    523,845.27 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 
Buildings  and  grounds — 

Salaries  $      314,407.67  $      183,749-77       $      54,798.23 

Supplies 789,831.04  476,176.13             108,969-22 

Janitors'    equipment   ....  9,051.16  6,055.40                 1,854.67 

Educational   equipment..  230,499-82  81,091.95               42,100.03 

Other  expenses 8,977.28  5,555.91                    644.31 

Total $   1,352,766.97  $      752,629-16       $    208,366.46 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rent   and    insurance   ....  $         24,156.01  $         22,509.43        $            943.61 

1  This  table  continued  on  page  195.    Does  not  include  inventory  charges. 

2  Prorated    proportionately   to  the    distribution    of   direct   charges   to   the    several    types   of 
schools. 
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TABLE  61— Continued 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools  1953-54 

Department  of  Education  Only 


Items 

Senior  High 

Vocational 

Occupational 

Shop  Center 

Grand  Total .. 

..    $5,295,201.72 

$2,007,138.42 

$498,313.85 

$422,319.81 

General  Control:2 
Salaries    

Other  expenses 

$    110,809.29 
41,806.26 

$      41,964.42 
15,832.38 

$   10,442.76 
3,939.86 

$     8,831.22 
3,331.85 

Total   

..    $    152,615.55 

$      57,796.80 

$   14,382.62 

$   12,163.07 

Instruction  Service: 
Salaries — 

Directors $        6,467.85  $        2,956.32  $        606.07  $        606.07 

Supervisors    73,568.37  38,964.10  9,646.24  9,013.94 

Principals  and 

teachers   3,996,231.70  1,353,055.13  403,208.34  373,318.93 

Textbooks   48,047.72  12,524.93  4,511.17  914.58 

Library  books  334.24  763.86  230.00  214.00 

Educational  supplies  76,522.94  53,173.12  9,235.32  3,458.22 

Other  expenses  ......  78,637.41  51,046.14  9,853.87  4,578.60 

Total $4,279,810.23  $1,512,483.60  $437,291.01  $392,104.34 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health  $       37,960.80  $       15,513.53  $           14.75  $           18.65 

Physical    education..  86,230.00  18,770.00             

Public   lunches   10.25 

Transportation    973.56  2,613.02  1,110.99            

Community  services  


Total $    125,164.36  $       36,896.55  $      1,125.74  $           28.90 

Operation  of  school  Plant: 

Wages    of    janitors    $    346,060.16  $    192,414.61  $   13,463.08  $     3,640.08 

Fuel,   lighting, 

supplies,  etc 149,597.48           90,347.53  7,918.05  5,195.72 

Total   $    495,657.64  $    282,762.14  $  21,381.13  $     8,835.80 


Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 

Buildings  and  grounds- 

Salaries    $ 

45  184.10    $ 

24,723.43 

53,416.35 

389.72 

$     3,287.13    $ 
10,918.27 
59-12 

2  665.01 

Supplies     

135,682.53 
668.25 

4,668.54 
6.00 

Janitors'    equipment 

Educat'l   equipment 

57,679-85 

37,939.01 

9,858.83 

1,830.15 

Other  expenses  

2,128.27 

638.79 

10.00 

Total    $    241,343.00    $     117,107.30    $   24,133.35    $     9,187.70 


Fixed  Charges: 

Rent  and  insurance    $  610.94    $  92.03    $ 


2  Prorated    proportionately   to   the    distribution    of   direct   charges   to   the   several    types   of 
iooIs. 
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TABLE  62 

Adult  Education  and  Academic  Summer  Schools,  1952  and  1953 

Type  of  School  1952-53  1953-54 

TOTAL  ADULT  EDUCATION  $783,032.76  $683,654.48 

Junior  College  179,249.58  164,090.42 

Trade  Extension 42,290.91  43,700.74 

Americanization    27,874.15  26,109-00 

Parent  Education  33,873.55  25,723.37 

Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  278,602.43  259,597.17 

Veterans  Training  221,142.14  164,433.78 

TOTAL  ACADEMIC  SUMMER  1952  1953 

SCHOOLS $  33,255.61  $  33,956.62 

Elementary    7,080.13  7,724.71 

Secondary 26,175.48  26,231.91 


TABLE  63 

Sources  of  Income  Other  than  Municipal  Taxation,  Together 

with  Amounts  Received  by  City  Comptroller  on  Account 

of  Public  Schools  During  the  Years  Ending 

June  30,  1953  and  June  30,  1954 

Source                                                                                           June  30,  1953  June  30,  1954 

GRAND  TOTAL $7,983,918.32  $7,637,545.45 

Total— From  State  of  Maryland  7,875,151.47  7,548,608.09 

Part  Payment  of  Salaries  318,777.82  326,394.87 

Federal   Vocational   Fund   58,737.21  53,256.90 

Physically  Handicapped  Children 41,539-30  35,710.30 

Teachers'  Pensions 1,855,775.00  2,421,696.00 

Vocational   Rehabilitation   6,468.75  6,710.75 

Basic  Aid  per  Classroom  Unit  1,722,000.00  1,921,933-08 

Basic  Aid  per  Pupil 2,395,026.61  2,480,436.97 

Veterans  Trade  School  174,206.12  68,232.40 

Junior  College  105,294.25  102,448.86 

Adult   Education   Fund 19,977.00  28,387.50 

Incentive  Fund  for  Buildings 98,599-41  103,400.46 

Grant,  General  Assistance  Loan  of  1949 1,078,750.00  

Total — Miscellaneous   Revenues   108,766.85  88,937.36 

Tuition — Non-resident    Pupils    62,649.63  76,933.98 

School  Board  Revenue  2,591.68  1,584.86 

Intestate  Estates  Fund 43,525.54  ■  10,418.52 
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TABLE  64 

Valuation  of  School  Properties:    Baltimore  City  1953-19541 


Description 


3,466,592.66 
1,145,243.26 

965,633.41 
302,986.51 

840,233.60 
277,147.60 

459,913.72 
170,610.39 

14,054.00 


GRAND  TOTAL  $12,465,320.73 

Administration 

Buildings    White  77,250.70 

Colored  

Elementary 

Schools    White 

Colored 
Junior  High 

Schools    White 

Colored 
Senior  High 

Schools    White 

Colored 
Vocational 

Schools White 

Colored 
Pre- Vocational 

Schools White 

Colored 
Schools  for  Handicapped 

Children    White 

Colored 
Portable 

Schools    ....White 

Colored 
Work  in 

Progress2  White  2,552,924.31 

Colored  1,640,122.51 

Equipment  

Engineering  Survey  

Warehouse — 

Main  Building  44,940.19 

Repair  Shop 

(Included  in   No.    503)  

Storage   Building 48,523.00 

Abandoned  Schools  161,791.00 

Athletic  Fields  126,980.17 


89,241.86 
79,044.68 

2,087.16 


584,301,713.74 

350,860.96 
23,315.00 

22,792,856.67 
5,729,472.02 

8,273,728.41 
2,685,375.53 

9,527,430.28 
1,865,936.65 

1,388,780.89 
421,029.55 

90,441.00 


611,513.34 
298,549.16 

274,946.61 
81,494.00 

16,393,920.97 

9,471,404.95 

3,018,518.61 

84,248.98 

361,299.86 

33,806.00 
105,255.00 
211,115.00 
206,414.30 


;96,767,034.47 

428,111.66 
23,315.00 

26,259,449.33 
6,874,715.28 

9,239,361.82 
2,988,362.04 

10,367,663.88 
2,143,084.25 

1,848,694.61 
591,639.94 

104,495.00 


700,755.20 
377,593.84 

277,033.77 
81,494.00 

18,946,845.28 

11,111,527.46 

3,018,518.61 

84,248.98 

406,240.05 

33,806.00 
153,778.00 
372,906.00 
333,394.47 


1  Data  supplied  by  Bureau  of  Control  and  Accounts.  Valuation  figures  here  shown  are 
not  comparable  with  those  reported  prior  to  1934. 

-  In  this  account  are  carried  amounts  expended  for  land  and  structures  for  which  final 
valuation  has  not  been  determined. 
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TABLE  65 

Cost  per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  for  the  School 

Year  1953-54  in  Thirty-Three  Cities  over  300,000  Population1 

Total  Yearly 

City                                                                                                                     Current  Expense2  Rank 

Newark    $409-06  1 

San  Francisco 387.63  2 

New  York  372.13  3 

Rochester   360.84  4 

Minneapolis  341.89  5 

Los  Angeles 329-36  6 

Buffalo  _ 326.97  7 

Boston    325.80  8 

Chicago 321.30  9 

Pittsburgh    318.78  10 

Denver 316.75  11 

Cleveland  309.60  12 

Milwaukee 309.27  13 

Philadelphia 306.68  14 

Detroit  305.04  15 

Cincinnati 304.56  16 

Oakland 301.00  17 

Washington 300.82  18 

San  Diego  291.77  19 

Toledo    290.28  20 

Indianapolis 289-98  2 1 

Portland  281.20  22 

St.    Louis    280.12  23 

Baltimore  279.99  24 

Seattle    267.84  25 

Louisville  245.70  26 

Columbus 235.30  27 

New  Orleans  234.49  28 

Dallas  221.25  29 

Houston   2 14.72  30 

Atlanta   174.60  3 1 

Birmingham 156.64  32 

Memphis 144.00  33 

1  Data  from  Current  Expenditures  Per  Pupil  in  Public  School  Systems,   1953-54.     Circular 
No.    436,    Office   of  Education,   U.    S.   Department  of  Health,   Education,    and  Welfare. 
-  Computed  on  basis  of  actual  number  of  teaching  days. 
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TABLE  66 

Receipts  from  State  of  Maryland  and  Miscellaneous  Revenues 
for  Calendar  Years  1952  and  1953 


GRAND  TOTAL $8,193,309.26  $8,006,278.43 

Total— From  State  of  Maryland  8,098,515.77  7,906,536.89 

Part  Payment  of  Salaries  311,343.41  319,894.47 

Federal  Vocational  Fund 58,737.21 

Physically  Handicapped  Chidren  41,539-30  35,710.30 

Teachers'  Pensions  1,759,889-75  1,997,255.25 

Vocational   Rehabilitation   6,468.75  3,941.73 

Basic  Aid  per  Classroom  Unit  1,691,200.00  1,842,140.00 

Basic  Aid  per  Pupil  2,334,360.00  2,441,460.00 

Veterans  Trade  School 297,523-12  82,924.02 

Junior  College  86,789.10  96,642.83 

Adult  Education   Fund   20,000.00  28,387.50 

Incentive  Fund  for  Buildings  116,915.13  100,680.79 

Grant,  General  Assistance  Loan  of  1949  1,373,750.00  957,500.00 

Total — Miscellaneous  Revenues 94,793.49  99,741.54 

Tuition — Non-resident   Pupils 69,247.08  70,462.45 

School  Board  Revenue  2,925.17  2,318.39 

Intestate  Estates  Fund  22,621.24  26,960.70 
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INDEX 


Achievement   by   subjects 170-173 

Adult  education: 151-152 

Counseling  for  adults 141 

Financial    statistics 196 

Junior  college 1 5 1 

Program 161 

Aptitude  testing .130,    178-179 

Attendance 157-160,   161,   190 

Atypical  children: 

Emotionally   disturbed 130-135 

Mentally  handicapped 103-106,    159 

Physically   handicapped 137-140,    158 

State  aid  for  handicapped  pupils.... 105 

Average  daily  attendance 157-160,    161,    190 

Average  daily  net  roll 153,    158-161,    190 

Baltimore:    City  of  Promise  (student-written  textbook) 98 

Budget. 27,   28,   200,   201 

Building  program 45-70 

Buildings,  number  of  school.. 15  3 

Business  functions,  reorganization  of 35-44 

Construction  program.. 35-36 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  buildings ...41-43 

Personnel   recommendations 43-44 

Procurements   36-40 

Supplies  and  equipment 40-41 

Capital  improvement  program 45-70 

Cost  of  operating  schools 191-196 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 198 
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Desegregation : 

Policy,  statement  of 20 

Resolution  adopted  by  School  Board 19-20 

Supreme  Court  decision 19 

Disbursements.— 200,    201 

Elementary  schools,  reorganization  of  division  of 22-25 

Enrollment 68,  87-91,   153,   158-160,   161,   190 

Expense: 

Adult   education 196 

Current 191 

Current  operating 192-195 

Summer   schools 196 

Federal  vocational  aid  funds 196,   199 

Financial  statistics 27,  28,  191-201 

Financial    support 26-29 

Graduates,  senior  high  schools,  follow-up  of 182 

Guidance  and  placement  service 140-145 

Guide  to  Elementary  Education,  A  (publication  by  elementary  division). .100-102 

Home  and  hospital  teaching 153 

Instruction: 

Art   102-103 

Audio-visual  service 119-120 

Elementary    division 100-102 

Handicapped  pupils,  mentally  and  physically 103-106 

Junior  high  school  curriculum  revised 77-85 

Model  Youth  City  Council .' 91-97 

Policies,    philosophy    underlying 71-77 

School  library  service 125-126 

Senior  high  school  subjects  enrollment 87-91 

Senior  high  school  curricular  developments 85-91 

Superior  ability,  for  pupils  of 71-77 

Testing  services 126-130 

Via  radio  and  television 111-118,    120-125 
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Junior  college,  financial  statistics 196 

Kindergarten  and  prekindergarten  statistics 160 

Lemmel,  William  H.,  superintendent  of  schools 5,  6,  9,   13-18,  98 

Loans,  school  building -27,   191 

Maintenance  - 192-195 

Maryland,  aid  received  from  the  state  of - ....28,   105,  196,  199 

Net  roll 68,  153,  154-156,  158-161,  190 

Per-pupil  cost - 198 

Personnel:    (See  also  Teachers) 

Division    17 

Officers,  Department  of  Education 4 

Professional,   business,   clerical,   etc 174-177 

Recruitment    problems 34 

School  Commissioners,  Board  of 4,  6,  10,  13,  19,  20,  71-77 

Placement  service 140,   143-145,   183-189 

Population  studies 57,   65,   68 

Professional  development 32-34,  106-111 

Promotion  of  pupils,  statistics 166-169 

Publications,  Bureau  of,  organized 25-26 

Radio  and  television,  use  of 111-118,    120-125,   149-150 

Receipts,  general 200,   201 

Receipts  from  the  State  of  Maryland 196-199 

Safety    education 145-150 

Accident   statistics 145-146 

Crossing  guards 147-149 

Salary    schedule.. 29-31 

School  Commissioners,  Board  of 4,  6,  10,  13,  19,  20,  71-77 

School  plant  planning  committee 15,   57 
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Special  education  see  Atypical  children 
Special  services: 

Bragg  school,   opening  of. 135-137 

Cases   treated 180-182 

Cooperation  with  state  correctional  institutions 137 

Division    of... 130-135 

Rehabilitation 135-140 

State  aid 28,   105,   196,  199 

Summer  schools. 151-152,  190,  196 

Survey,  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget 35 

Teachers : 

Professional  development 32-34,   106-111 

Professional    personnel ..174-176 

Recruitment  problems 34-35 

Salary    schedule .29-31 

Television  and  radio,  use  of,  for  pupils 111-118,  120-125,  149-150 

Testing,   aptitude 130,    178-179 

Testing,    intelligence,    reading,    arithmetic ...126-129 

Valuation  of  school  properties 197 

Welfare  and  adjustment,  see  Special  services 

Withdrawals ......140,    162-165 
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